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Order HALCYONES. 

Family ALCEDINID^. 
SubfamUy ALCEDININA:. 


Alcedo bengaleiuiB, Gmel. The Litile Indian K%ngjutl\tt, 

Alcedo beugalensiE, GfnelJjerd, B. hid, i, p. 230 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. 4* H no. 134. 

The breeding-season of the Little Indian Km^her seems to 
vary vely materially according to locality. In Madras Davison 
found, as he considers, a nest in January ; in the NiJghiris and the 
Deccan it lays in Mai^. 1 got them in the Doon and in the 
Terai below Dandling during May, and Captain Cock obtained 
them in June in Cashmere. They bore a very narrow hole, rarely 
exceeding 2 feet in depth and often scarcely half so long, in some 
bank immediately overlooking water (running water bv choice) at 
a height of from 6 inches to 5 feet above the water4eveL The 
{umsage, which is barely 2 inches in diameter, terminates in a little 
drcular domed chambiv, perhaps 5 inches m <iUatneter and 3 or 4 
in height, in which the eggs, from five to seven in nnmber, are 
dejpdnted. Sveiy nest that I have seen contained a guanti^ of 
hair-like fish-bones, and in one case the eggs lepoeed dii a 1SM$ 
Toum, 1 
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K ' ’ I of these, but that they are there placed as a liuing 1 can 
y credit, as in the majority of cases there are fewer bones 
under the eggs than elsewhere in the chamber and passage. 

Mr. E. Thompson tells me that in the Bhabur and Kuranon 
Terai this species breeds from March to May, in long narrow holes 
dug out by the birds on the banks of small running streams.^’ 
Captain Hutton says: — “On the 34th of June we took five 
semitransparent fleshy-white eggs out of a hole in the bank of a 
stream in the Dehra Doon.*^ 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden remark of this bird in the 
Deccan : — “ Fairly common and breeds. A nest taken at fSatara 
m June.” 

Writing from Ahmednugger in the Deccan, Eev. H. Bruce 
said : — “ Marcli 15th, 1869. Found this day at Euhuri two nests 
of Alctdo beayalemis^ in one of which were six eggs and in the 
other ti\e; the first nest w’as built in the bank of the river about 
2 feet aboN e the vn ater ; the hole was about 2 inches in diameter, 
dug horizontally in the sandy bank to the depth of 12 or 14 inches, 
and at the end of this m as an excavation about 5 inches in dia-^'^ 
meter. The eggs were laid in a hollow' at the bottom of this ex- 
ca^ation ; there was a 4ayer of fragments of fish-bones upon the 
earth, and the eggs were laid upon this. The other nest was not 
more than a foot above the water-level, but in otlier respects 
similar to the tirst. Both nests were placed directly over the 
water, the first over water and the second ov er 

water.” 

Colonel Butler writes; — “ 22nd August, 1879. Four 
egga about to hatch. The nest-hole was situated in a bank over- 
looking a small tank about 2 feet from the level of the water, and 
the eggs were deposited in a good-sized chamber on the bare 
ground wdthout ai\y nest, about a foot from the entrance of the 
hole. 

“ On the 24th August 1 observed either the same or another 
pair commencing a nest in another tank close by — the bank in 
which they were boring being about 7 feet high, overlooking the 
w ater and facing a public road along w hich p©o|fle were constantly 
passing to and fro the whole day. There were two spots much 
marked by the white droppings of the old birds, near the nest, one 
an old root growing out of the bank, the other a projecting clod 
of earth, upon one of which one or other of the brds invariably 
sat. Upon this date, from the actions of the birds, 1 came to the 
cHincl^ion that they vi ere only clearing out the hole. One of 
the birds, presumably the hen, sat on one of the perches outside 
of the nest until the other arrived, when she immediately left her 
perch and entered the nest-bole. After a minute or tw’o the other 
bird (cock presumably) left his perch and passed the bple, uttering 
a short shrill twitter as he flew by, upon which the hen emerg^ 
from the hole and resumed her seat on the perch till the cock re- 
turned, which was usually in about four or five minutes, during 
whioh she started down occaaionoUy into the water heloU^to ca^S 
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small flsh. I watched this procedure for about an hour and a balf> 

. the same bird always going into the hole and coming out again 
as soon as the other one gave her warning of his departure. No 
doubt these precautions were adopted to prevent the hen bird 
being surprised and captured in the hole whilst excavating. On 
the 3 1st [ returned to the spot about 0 a.m., and found the cock 
bird on his usual percli guarding the nest. Alter waiting for about 
a quarter of an hour, the hen flew out of the nest-hole and took 
possession of the vacant ]>erch, and the cock flew away to some 
swampy ground adjoining. Jn a few minutes the hen flew away 
also, but soon returned agJiin and coinmiMiced fishing in the water 
below, and as slm did not seem inclined to return to the nest 1 
i*ame to the conclusion that she had ouIn gone on to the nest to 
lay, and consequently I left the tank with tlie intention of returning 
again in two or three days’ time. On the 3rd September I re- 
visited the place, and found the cock bird us usual on duty on his 
perch, and alter watching him for about twenty minutes he sud- 
denly left his perch and entered the nest-hole, immediately after 
which both birds came out of tlic hole together and flew to their 
reHj>ecti\e perches. The hen then left the tank, and the cock as 
soon as slie had gone re-entered the nest-hole. 

“ iSatisfied at last that the birds were sitting, and that the cock 
had gone on to the nest to ait whilst the hen was aw'ay procuring 
food, 1 walked quietly up to the bank and put a lauding.net over 
the hole, catching him as be flew out. 1 then waited for upwards 
of an hour, intending to catch the hen also, but as she did not re- 
turn, and as it was getting late in the day, 1 cut into the hole and 
secured seven beautiful fresh eggs. The nest-hole, which was 
alxiut 3 feet above the level of the water, consisted of a narrow 
passage about 2 inches in diameter running obliquely upwards into 
the bank, and termiimting about a foot from the entrance in a 
large domed chamber some 5 or 6 inches in diameter. The eggs, 
which were covered all over with the surrounding red soil from the 
birds’ feet, were almost spherical, and, when washed and blown, of 
the purest white and very highly glossed, and deposited on the 
bare ground, without even a depression to lie in and no signt^^ 
wliatever of a nest. 

** 1 iELocj the Bains is the season at w hich they breed in this 
part of the country.” 

He adds : — Breeds in the Eastern iXarro, tiliad, ui boles of 
canal-banks. Mr. Doig took the eggs between 12th October and 
Shid December.” 

Mr. Barison says : — ** 1 took the nest of this species Ootaca- 
tnund ill the last week of March. The nest was in a day bank of 
a stream about 5 feet above the surface of the water. The dia* 
meter of the entrance of the tunnel was about l*7b inch, and went 
sMght into the bulk for about 2 feet, where it terminated in a 
srnaU chamber 4 inches in diameter^ w'hidi contained four perlectiy 
frwdi, almost round, very gioesy, pinky-white eggs. There was no 
attempt at a lining to the ehamber beyood the few odd acnapa of 
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small minnow-bones. I once found what may have been intended 
for a nest in Madras towards the latter end of January, in a well ; 
what I supposed to be the nest was placed iu a hole in the masonry 
lining of the well, and round the entrance of the hole was accu- 
mulated a rather large quantity of small partially decayed fish and 
fish-bones ; but these had beeu placed there apparently not as a 
lining, but with the object of keeping the eggs in the hole, as it 
was one left when the scaffolding was removed, and consequently 
had a perfectly flat floor. I should, however, add that though the 
bird was in the hole, it contained no eggs, and may therefore have 
been only a resting-place.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, says: — “1 found a uost of this bird at 
Neddiwuttum on the Nilghiris, at about 6000 feet above the sea, on 
the 19fch April, 1S70. The nest w'as in the bank of a large stream, 
about 2 feet from the water, a circular passage 4 inches in dia- 
meter and 2 feet deep, terminating in a chamber about 8 inches by 
4. There were a few fish-bones scattered about, and plenty of 
decaying insects and small fish, making a fearful stench. There 
were six quite fresh eggs. In Wynaad they breed plentifully from 
March to May. I have unfortunately always got young ones down 
here.” 

Writing from Burma, Major Wardlaw liamsay remarks : — “ 1 
found a nesfc in the side of an old well in some thick jungle near 
Eangoon, at about 5 feet from the surface ; it contained seven 
eggs.” 

Colonel Legge writes, in his * Birds of Ceylon ’ : — “ In South, 
West, and Central Ceylon the breeding-season of this species is 
from February until June, but in the north I have known it to 
nest in November.” 

The eggs are exquisitely glossy, and, when blown, china-white, 
little ovals, or, some few of them, almost spherical. They are very 
like those of Mero^ys viridis, but more glossy, and, as a rule, some- 
what less round. When unblown, they ai-e pinky white. 

In length they vary from 0-75 to 0'87 inch, and in breadth from 
0*65 to 0*72 inch ; but the average, yielded by a large series of 
measurements, is 0-8 by 0*68 inch. 


Aloedo grandis, Blyth. The Great Indian Kingfisher, 

Alcedo euryzona, Temm^ Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 231. 

Alcedo grandis, Bfythf Jtumef Cat, no. 

A correspondent of the ‘ Asian,’ apparently writing from the 
north-east part of the Bmpire under the name of “ Bekqh,” s^s : — 
“ I have taken only two nests of this bird, and one other I have 
had shown me after the eggs wid hen bird had b 60 n taken and 
brought to me. All three nests were placed, os is usual, at the 
end of a tunnel dug in the earth by the bird itself. In one the 
nest was placed in a chamber at the end of a burrow scarce a foot 
deep, and in another case the barrow was hardly two feet ; but 
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in both instances the excavation had been in extremely hard 
clayey soil ; the third, which was made in soft, sandy soil, was 
nearly six feet deep. In every case the nest was m^e of fish- 
bones ; but in one nest a little moss had also been put down over 
the bones. On both occasions on which I took the nest, it 
emitted a very strong stench, on being opened out to the air. Of 
the tliree nest-holes, two were dug in deep ravines through ^hich 
a little water trickled during the rains, the banks w ere densely 
covered with forest, and no sunshine could penetrate at any time 
of the day ; the third hole was made amongst the roots of a tree 
growing on the steep slope of a hill-side and amongst extremely 
close bamboo jungle. The entrance to the hole was so placed as 
to be in deep shade throughout the day. The tunnels are made 
sloping upw’ards towards the chamber, so that no water can pos- 
sibly penoti-atc! to it. 

“ The eggs are from two to six in number and are not shai)ed 
an absolute round. In the first clutch I took, or rather bad 
brought to me, the shape w'as not particularly noticeable ; but in 
the second clutch the eggs wore of a short but most distinct oval. 
This may prove to have been an exceptionally shaped lot; but 
I shall have to wait another year or so before I can say for 
certain. 

“ The eggs are, of course, w'hite and very highly glossed. 

“The three nests were taken on the 14th, 17th, and 21st of 
April, 1889. On the 14th and 2l8t the hen bird was captured 
on the nest, in one case by hand and in the other by a noose placed 
at the entrance ; in the third the hen bird was shot by myself 
w'hilst leaving the nest ; and on the same day a male, presumably 
the inatt‘, was shot lower down in the same ravine. 

“In May 1888 1 had some young birds of this species, which 
were the fost I had seen, brought to me; they were then fully 
fledged and ready to fly. 

“ This Kingfisher is one of the rarest, If not the rarest, of those 
to be found on the continent of India, and its extremely shy 
habits make it even more difficult to obtain, whilst observation of 
its habits can only be obtained by chance. It keeps to nullahs 
and ravines in the densest evergreen jungle, and appears to feed 
on fish, tadpoles, and the larger insects. Only once have I been 
able to observe it feeding, and that was in December, 1888, wl^n 
I for some time watched a male bird that was fishing in a small 
rivulet running through steep and well-wooded bonks. Its actions 
appeared to be much the same as those of Alcedo hengdlenM ; tmt, 
unlike that bird, it alw^ays returned to its perch after an attempt, 
successful or otherwise, to take a fish, whereas the little A. henga^ 
Un$i$ seems always to * move on.’ Whilst 1 was looking on be 
cau^t some half dozen fish, mostly veiy small ones ; but one was, 
I should say, neariy three inches lon|;, and which he only swal- 
lowed with some difficulty, toeskiff bis head up and jerking the 
fish about until he got it proper fixed bead downwards ; the 
maUar fry seemed to be swwowed at once hrteepective of tbedr 
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positions. The bird seemed to be successful at taking a fish not 
more than once in every six or seven attempts.- I often wondered 
at people talking of the wonderful accuracy with which King- 
fishers dive after fish. I have often had the curiosity to count 
their attempts, successful and otherwise, and my experience goes 
to show' that A. ben^alensis is the most expert and that Ceryle 
rudis, about w hich people talk most, is the least accurate. I have 
seen him fail twenty-three times running. 

“ The plumage of A, grandis presents a most striking contrast 
when seen in sunlight and in shade. In the former the bird 
appears to be glistening blue alone, whilst, when in shadow, the 
w hole bird looks a sombre black. 

“It is a very silent bird ; its note, like that of the Indian King- 
fisher, but softer, is only heard when the bird is on the wdng, and 
then v('rv rarely, as it usually gives one cry just after starting, 
and then relapses in silence. Its flight is exceedingly rapid, and, 
like all Kingfishers, this biid appears to lean from side to side in 
flying; before perching it always flies not to tlu' 

intended place.” 

Alcedo asiatica, Swains. The Malayan Kingfisher, 

Alcedo meningting, Hors/., HuTne^ Cat. no. 135 ter. 

Alcedo heavani, Wald., Hume, Cat, no. 135 qiiat. 

Mr. Oates, wTiting from Pegu, records the following note 
regarding this beautiful Kingfisher: — “July 2nd; nest iu the 
steep bank of a ravine in thick forest. Gallery about one and a 
half feet long, terminating in a small chanibei*. Kggs four, laid on 
the bare soil; Y(‘ry glossy and round, while; size *78 by ’69, -70 
by ’7, *75 by *7, and *8 by •flS. July 14th ; nest with nearly full- 
gi’own young in similar situation.** 


Ceryle guttata (Vigors). The Pkd Hinmlayan Kingfisher, 

Ceryle guttata ( I *y.), Jird. K. Ind. i, p. ^34 ; Hume, Hough Diaft 
N. ^ E, no. 137. 

The Pied Himalayan Kingfisher breeds undoubtedly in the 
banks of all the larger streams of the Sub-Himalayan ranges, but 
] have only once succeeded in meeting with a nest, and that w as 
in June in a stream below Hubatoo, and it unfortunately contained 
four young birds. It was a large hole fully 4 inches in diameter, 
ran about 18 iuches into the bank of loose decomposeid shale, and 
terminated in a chamber containing a (quantity of fish-bones imd 
grass, fully 10 inches in diameter. Mr. E. Thompson tells me: — 
“The large Pied Kingfisher breeds from April to June in the 
banks of the larger well-wooded streams, frequently in the deepest 
parts of forests. Sometimes and more common^ they brera in 
holes dug out by themsehes, at . others they suit themselves tt> 
ledges and shelves of rocks ! Three or four is the usual number of 
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young ones. The old birds may often be seen carrying fiabes from 
6 to 7 inches in len^h to feed the young ones with. The fish are 
always swallowed ^ole.” 

Mr. J. Inglis writes from Caobar : — ** This large Pied Kingfisher 
is only to be found in the mountain rivers or streams. 1 have 
not oWrved a single bird near stagnant or slow-running water ; 
it is seen nearly always in pairs. Breeds in March.” 

A correspondent of the ‘ Asian/ apparently i^Titing from Oachar, 
and signing himself “ Eekab,” says : — 

“ As I have only taken one nest of this bird, I describe that in 
detail, others are sure to resemble it very closely. It was placed at 
the end of a hole excavated in a high bank, and placed at about 
three feet from the ton and fully twenty feet above the level of the 
\\ ater. The tunnel, independent of the chamber at the end, was only 
about t\\ o feet deep ; and ah the soil was of a very loose, sandy 
nature, and quite without stones or ]>ebble8 of any kind, this 
would seem to show that this bird is not in the habit of burrowing 
to any great depth. A. hemjnJeiixu or On/.r tndavitjla Mould have 
made a tunnel fully six teet deep in such a place. The chamber, 
which was a very largo one, vi'as raised high above the eutranoe, 
the latter being fully eight inches below it. The nest wm a mass 
of malodorous fish-bones, some of which were of considerable sise, 
and had probably belonged to fish nearly six inches long. It was 
hollow in the middle, the material of the nest being raised some 
way up the wall of the chamber on three sides. The eggs were 
four in number, white and round and of great size. 

“ The Cacharis tell me that, as a rule, it only lays two or three 
eggs, coinm<*iicing to breed in May, but that this depends a good 
deal on the rains being early or late as tht‘y may happen to break. 
The nest taken by me was foiuid late in July, and tne eggs were 
very bard-set. The river, in the bank of M'bich the nest was, was 
large enough to admit of small boats navigating it all the year 
round. 

“ This bird is exceedingly common on all large hill-streams up 
to a height of about 2000 feet ; above that it is not often met 
Mith, though on one or two occasions I have seen it flying about 
small streams at a height of nearly 4000 feet. 1 think that it 
ascends during the biting-season higher than at other times, 
for in the cold weather it is fairly common in tbe phuns of Cacbar ; 
but during the three nnny seasons I have been on a visit to that 
district I Iwve only seen one bird. 

“ They appear to be entirely fish-eaters, and are never seen away 
from w'Bter. 

Whilst waiting for fish they perch very low down omongst 
the scrubby bushing overhanging the edge of the water, and 
instead of selecting a twig or l^gh on tbe outside of the bush, 
they get as far incoi^ as possible ; their lore of shade and dark- 
ness course leads them in like manner to always keep the shady 
side of tbe stream. They aregenerally found in pairs and keep 
within hail of one another. When firi^tened they fly but a short 
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distance, speedily resettling, unless the banks are very bare, when 
they continue their flight to the nearest convenient clump of 
shrubs. Their manner of taking prey from the water is by 
swooping down obliquely towards it, continuing their flight and 
not returning to their original perch. Occasionally they hover 
in the air when they are attracted by something in the water, and 
drop almost perpendicularly into it ; in such cases, however, they 
never dive to any depth, seldom immersing more than their head 
and neck. 

“ Their usual cry is much like that of all Kingfishers, but very 
loud, and uttered in a very quick succession of notes. Besides 
this cry it gives a' low hoarse croak from time to time when seated 
in deep shadow, and this is, I think, the common call to its mate ; 
at all events, when two birds are fishing in company and one 
of them utters this sound, the other bird always answers it. It 
is not a noisy bird on the whole. 

“ Its flight is extremely strong, and it is capable of going at great 
speed ; but when not frightened or otherwise hurried, it seems to 
content itself with a sort of half-power speed, and goes along v#*y 
lazily, slowly flapping its wings. 

“ This bird is the last of the Kingfishers to retire to roost at 
night. I have sometimes seen it flitting . about when it had 
become quite dusk. In flying at any distance the whole bird 
presents a grey appearance, merely the head appearing black 
from the feathers laying down close to the head. This crest can 
be raised by the bird at w’ill, aud when uttering the croak above 
mentioned it raises and depresses it two or three times with 
each cry. 

“ This bird, when it is successful in taking a fish too big to 
swallow at once, often has to give up its capture to Haliaetus 
fulviventer, which is a frequenter of the same streams as it haunts 
itself, and which is much given to living on other people and by 
other people’s exertions, always preferring ready-caught fish to the 
trouble of hunting for them itself. The eagle, on swooping down, 
utters a loud vibrating cry, and, on hearing this, Ceryle drops the 
fish without the slightest hesitation, and, accelerating his speed, 
seeks safety for himself in the nearest cover. 

“ As may be imagined, the shadow of any large eagle or hawk 
flying overhead is enough to reduce this bird to absolute silence ; 
the other Kingfishers appear, however, not to mind at all.” 


Ceryle mdis (Linn.). The Pied Kingfielur, 

Cer^ rudie {LinnX Jerd, B, Ind, i, p. 232 ; Hume. Baugh Draft 

The Pied Kingfisher breeds everywhere throughout the plains 
of India, and invariably, 1 iliink, in holes of banks overlookir^ 
running water, and, as a rule, in those of our larger rivers. It is 
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rare to find a nest anywhere except from 1 to 5 feet above the 
water-level of some perpendicular earthen cliff, going down straight 
into the water. Nine times out of ten the nest-hole can only be 
got at from a boat. 

They lay, I know, from the latter end of January to the com- 
mencement of April ; but I suspect they also lay towards the end 
of the rains, for Mr. B. M. Aclam “found a nest, October 30th, 
1866, in a cliff about 18 feet high overhanging the Jumna. The 
hole was about 4] hvt above wat(‘r-level, and ran for about 7 feet 
into the cliff. It contained four young birds able to tly.” 

The depth of the nest-hole vanes according to the nature of the 
soil, extending to 4 or 5 feet wheri‘ this is triable and sandy, and 
scarcely exceeding a foot ni stiff clayey banks. Usually the burrow 
is quite horissoutal and about 3 inches in diaiiuder, and terminates 
in a chamlxjr some 6 or 7 inches across, in which fish-bones and 
grass may be found strewed thinly about, but in which 1 have 
never seen any approach to a real nest. 

Six is the greatest number of eggs I e\er saw lulveii out of a 
nest, but it is quih* common to meet \Mth four or five hard-set 
eggs in a nest. 

Mr. r. 11. Blewilt remarks : — “ This species breeds from February 
to probably the middle of April. For its nest it makes a mode- 
rately-siiied circular hole, extending from 4 to 5 feet in the high 
clay or sand-bank of a stream or river. At the termination the 
hole IS slightly enlarged for the better reception of the sitting 
birds. The eggs are simply deposited on the sand. On tw'O 
occasions I witnessed the birds constructing the hole or nest; 
they alternately relieved each other at the work, and when tired 
sat together some short distance off on the opposite bank for a few 
minutes. On the 8th PVbruarv last, near Bamah (llaepore District), 
in the high bank of the Mahauuddee, I found a nest with three 
fresh eggs, securing with them the parent birds. The length of 
the hole was about 5 feet. The next day I discovered another nest 
in the cloy bank of a narrow but deep streamlet, with two fresh 
eggs. The length of the hole was about 3*5 feet. 

“ From personal experience I cannot affirm what may be the 
maximum number of the eggs, but last year (in, I think, March) 
my men found six young biixls in a nest in the bank of a small 
stream. Of Alceclo betu/aUnsisj they found, in the ISaugor District, 
seven unfledged young in a nest.” 

Mr. Brooks writes : — “ 1 have found the nest of this bird fre- 
quently in the banks of the Tonse and Ganges. The nest is about 
3 feet in the bank, and some 2 or 3 feet above the water-level, 
and tbe hole by which the bird enters is about 2 inch^ in 
diameter.” 

Colonel G. Marshall says : — “This bird is very common in tbe 
Saharunpore District ; it breeds in tbe usual places, boles in banks, 
and lays four shining white eggs. In this murt of the country it 
breeds in March, and the young are hatefaea early in ApriL 

“ I inmufine the young biitb live with th^ir parents some time 
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after they are fledged, since late in the season I have noticed six 
or seven of them coming out of a single hole. 

“ I have noticed a curious fact about this bird ; it is a gregarious 
breeder. I have taken three sets of eggs from the same hole ; the 
hole led to a large open sort of cavern about 3 feet across, which 
was plentifully strewn with grass and rubbish, and the eggs were 
in different comers of it.” 

Major Bingham remarks : — Breeds in March both at Allahabad 
and at Delhi.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing from the Deccan, say : — 

Common. Apparently breeds at all seasons, except the very 
hot months." 

Mr. Eenjflmin Ait ken sends me the following note: — “At Akola, 
Berar, in either the end oi Jannary or Die beginning of February, 
1 S70, my broth(‘r took tw o out of six eggs fiom a Pied Kingfishers 
nest in a river-bnnK, about two feet above the surface of the water. 
Although tlie hole was much dug aw'iiy, th(‘ birds continued to sit 
upon the remaining four eggs, which were duly batched, and soon 
after the young were fledged the parent birds took possession^^of 
another hole* near the first. That bank seemed to be their regular 
bi eeding-place and was full of boles. Six eggs w'ore again laid, 
and six young birds, looking exceedingly fresh and pretty, 
appeared in due time perched all in a row upon the top of the 
bank. Nearly a mile down the river there was a hund, and here 
of course i1 was easier to catch fish than at the nest where the 
water was running. So from early morning till late at night the 
parent birds continued making trips to get food for their young. 
Fach little fish that was brought cost a flight to the bund and 
back of not much less than two miles, and the voracious fledg- 
lings seemed ne^er to be satisfied. As soon, therefore, as the 
latter w^eie able to go the distance, thc»y were conducted to the 
bund, where they could be fed with less trouble to the old birds and, 
] don't doubt, more satisfaction to themselves. This arrangement 
was continued for several weeks, the whole family repairing to the 
bunfl every moniing, and flying back to the nest in the evening. I 
regret I never look the trouble to watch whether they got into the 
hok^ to sleep, or took up their positions for the night on the rocks 
and bushes on the river’s bank.” 

Colonel T^egge found this species breeding in Ceylon in March, 
nest-bole was excavated in the earthy banks of the<Tmdurah. 

Mr. Cripps writes from Furreedpor©*in Bengal; — “Excessively 
common. A very cheery bird, always on the move. Nests in 
holes excavated by themselves in river-banks. Length of gallery 
from IJ to 4 feet; no lining to egg-chamber. I have taken a 
clutch of 5 eggs (fresh) on the 26th October, 1877, and found a 
solitary half-grown young one in another nesL on the same date ; 
the last nest of the season was secured on tne Ist March, 1878, 
whh two hard-set eggs and two (^ow young. These birds stick 
more to the large rivers, although there may be heels and tanks 
near.” 
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Mr. J. Inglis remarks from Cacbar ; — ** The Pied King^her is 
Very common throughout the district ; it always fishes cm the 
wing. It breeds here about March.*^ 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, tells us : — “ In Lower Pegu M;gs 
may be taken during the latter half of October and first balfof 
November. Eggs generally five.’' 

The eggs are tyi)ically very broad ovals, at times nearly spheri- 
cal ; not uufrequently, however, they are curiously pointed towards 
one end. 

When blown they are a pure china-white and have a high gloss. 

In length they vary from M2 to 1*25 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*9 to I inch, hut they average about by 0-94 inch. 


PelargOpsis gfurial (Pears.). The ! Julian S(orl'-hil/fi(J K'nuifialtfr. 

Halcyon h lu oc* phaliis (fniuf ), JnJ. Ji. lud i, p. 222. 

Pelnr^opsis giinal (iV^rrs.), Hume, Jitmt/h Ihafi iV. E. no. 127. 

Mr. K. Thompson says tliat this species, the Indian Stork-billed 
Kingfisher, breeds from April to June, laying in a deep hole-** 
excavated by the birds in bauks of streams and rivers. He adds : — 
“1 found in May lt?67 a nest containing five young ones. Near 
the inhabited iH*st were seven others, all deserted, and from the 
debris and marks kdt eac*h evidently had served its turn as a 
breeding-place and had been discarded fora fresh one the following 
year, hound on all minor clear running streams of the Lower 
Himalayas.” 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following remarks on the breeding 
of this bird in Monghyr : — “ liuys in the fourth week of June. 
Eggs four in number, round, with some minor combinations; si»e 
1*09 by 1*02 inch ; colour pure white ; gallery, 1 foot in depth, 
in a stetjj bank, in jungle.” 

Mr. J. R. C>ipps writes from Assam April 27lh, 1880. 
Borbam Tea-garden, Dibrughur. Found four fresh eggs. On the 
borders of the tea-cultivation and alongside of heavy fort^st, a large 
dead tree had been blown dow n amongst the tea-busbes ; there was 
a di^al of earth clinging to the roots of this tree, and in this earth a 
hole had been excavated by the birds. The tunnel was 18 inches 
in length by 3 inches in height, and in breadth. The egg- 
chamber was slightly larger than the passage leading to it. Under 
the eggs were pieces of ttah-bones, crab-shells, and the wings and 
heads of some kinds of hard-shelled insects. No river or tank waa 
within half a mile of place. On the 22nd August last, I saw' 
another of these birds fly, with a fish in its mouth, into a hole in a 
dead and rotten chumpa tree, about 15 feet off the ground. This 
tree was about 100 yards from the one above mentioned and w*as 
ill the garden. 1 luui it out down, but the wood wras so decayed 
that the trunk went to shiyers, destroying the young and all chance 
of measuring &c. the hole.” These four em measure M8 by 
1-06, 1*10 by 0*09, l'2l by 1*08, imd 1*2 by 1*08. 
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Herr Otto Moller, writing from Sikbim, says : — I Lave only 
succeeded in getting two nests of this bird, which, however, is very 
common in the Terai ; the first, containing 3 fresh eggs, was found 
by my brother, Mr. F. A. Moller, in 1876 (no date). On the 5th 
May, 1878, one of my coolies brought me 3 fresh eggs together 
with the female bird, which ho had dug out of the sandy bank of 
a stream. As I had no time to skin the bird the same night, I put 
her in a cage, where she during the night laid one egg more, which 
unfortunately got broken by her flapping. I send you these three 
eggs : the first three found measure J-53 by 1*31, 1-50 by 1*26, and 
1*52 by 1-28.” 

Colonel Legge informs us that in Ceylon this species “ breeds in 
secluded spot^, exca\ating a deep hole in the side of a ri\er-bank 
orin the bund of a tank beneath shady trees. The nesting-time 
i]i CVylon is during the first three or four months in the year.’’ 

The eggs of this species sent by Herr Otto Moller are largo and 
very broad o\als, almost spherical but tliat towards one end they 
are somewhat pinclied out and have a tendency to form an obtuse 
point there. The shell is pure w^hite and has a considerable amoifttut 
of gloss, but seems from the specimens sent to have a tendency to 
exhibit numerous small pimples or rugosities chiefly towards the 
blunter or more obtuse end. 

The eggs of this species, like that of P. hurmmxica^ appear to be 
extremely small for the size of the bird, being in fact no larger 
than those of Halcyon smyrnensis ; indeed, had 1 not received them 
on good authority I should have hesitated to have accepted them 
as belonging to this large species. Like the eggs of the rest of the 
family, they are very round, pure white, and have a fine gloss. 


PelargopsiB burmanica, Sharpe. The Bimnese Storhhilletl 
Kinyfislw', 

Pelargopsis burmauica, Sharpe, Hume, Cat. no. 127 bis. 

Major C. T. Bingham writes from Tenasserim : — “ I am rather 
diflident about writing a note on the finding of the eggs of this 
bird, as they were found by myself personally in a made nest in 
the fork of a bamboo growing near the bank of a choung, a thing 
contrary to the habits of all Kingfishers. Moreover, though 1 fired 
at the bird as she flew off the nest, I missed her. In my own mind 
theix) is not a ghost of a doubt that the eggs in question belong to 
the above species, as 1 had a close look bird, as she sat on 

the nest, with a pair of binocuiaro, at not^ more than 15 yards 
distance. The nest was, as I have already said, j)laoed'ih the fork 
of a bamboo near water. It was aloos^y constructed shallow cup 
of rough grass-roots, wholly unlined, a height of about 4 feet 
from the ground. The eggs, three iir numto, are |>road ovals, 
and glossy white in colour. They were found on the lOih April.” 

The eggs are very round ovals, pure .white Kind very glossy. 
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They measure 1*16 x 1*0, 1*13 x 0*99, 1*2 X 0*98. They are 
too small for Conicias itidteay and d. fortiori for Bunt^mvis orUnialit^ 
but I liave not a sufficient series of eggs of 0. amixis to a$9€ti that 
they might not have belonged to that species. But then 0, cffinis 
no more builds a nest such as Major Bingham describes, than do 
the ordinary run of Klingfishers. Again, Nyctiornis athertonij the 
only other bird that I know that occurs in this locality, that could 
I should have thought possibly have laid these eggs, also breeds in 
holes in trees. 

They are not pigeons’ or doves’ eggs— that is certain ; they 
belong to the bee-eater, roller, or kingfisher groups, and, incredible 
as it may at first sight appear, I incline to believe that the eggs 
I’eally are those of P. hurmanica. No doubt some birds do at times 
go and sit upon other birds’ nests, which tliey find unprotected 
by the real owners, but I never heard of a Kingfisher doing this, 
and Major Bingham could not have been mistaken in the birds, 
Mhich he knows well. 

The circumstance borders on the marvellous, but I think it 
caruiot be rejected. 

Major Biugham subsequently found the nest of this Kingfisher 
‘X holes of banks. He says : — “ It breeds in the Thoungyeen in 
the latU^** ^nd of February, in March, and in the beginning of 
April, commencing and finishing the digging of its nest-hole long 
before the eggs are laid. 

“ On the 23rd March, being eutamped just on the bank of the 
Meplay close to its mouth, 1 noticed, while seated outside my tent 
in the afternoou, a pair of these birds going in and out of a hole 
in the bank opposite. On inspecting it closer, it proved to be the 
o[)ening to a tunnel inch in diameter, audgoin^ in for fully 
five feet, where it ended in a rounded chamber, somewhat larger 
than the passage, in which lay four roundish glossy white eggs. 
There w as no lining of any kind, the eggs reposing on the bare 
ground. 

“They measure respectively 1*19 by 1*05, 1*17 by 1*03, 1*18 
by 1-08, and 1*15 by 1*03.” 

The eggs are of the usual type, small perhaps for the size of the 
bird, being little if anythi^ larger than those of Halcyon $myr^ 
nenais, very broad ov^s, in some specimens quite spherical, puer 
white and very glossy. 


Subfiuwly DACELONIN^. 

Oqr^tridMtJrk (^kU.).* The Three-toed Kingfidier. 

Ceyjp tri{(aefyla P- Ind, i, p. 229 j Cat. no. 188* 

Writing from iK^h-wesCf Ceylon Mr. M. Pkrker says: 

should noted that the of this are ^oite unKh^i those oC 
other ICingfishers. They have well-marked small ends ore 
also somewhat peunted at the other end* The sheila ore of very 
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fine texture and are excessively fragile ; they have a decidedly pink 
appearance before being prepared, and afterwards do not assume 
the opaque white of other eggs. The bird breeds in dense forest 
or jungle far from water, in the banks of dry streamlets, the 
months being April, July, and August 1 believe, and probably also 
May.’^ 

A correspondent of the ‘Asian,* apparently writing from the 
north-east part of the Empire and signing himself “ Rekiib,” says 
of this species : — 

“ The eggs are laid in a hollow' at the end of a burrow' on a 
nest formed of a few small fish-bones, one or two leaves, and 
perhaps a scrap or two of moss. The chamber is rather larger 
for the size of the bird, and the tunnel also is larger in pro- 
portion than that made by other Kingfishers. It is wonderful 
the rapidity with w hich tViis tiny bird makes its burrow, when the 
soil is fairly soft and there are no pebbles to hinder it. 1 was 
once a spectator on such an occasion, and. sealed in a boat in the 
middle of the river, 1 w'atched the pair of birds working for about 
half an hour. When 1 first arrived about three inches of excava^ipn 
had been made, and the bird was able to throw out the sand behind 
it ns it proceeded with its work ; bul, getting deeper in, it had, 
every tw'o or three minutes, to work its way out backwards, push- 
ing the loose sand out behind it. Its action in digging and in 
throwing out the sand behind it w'as exactly like that of a dog 
burrowing, and the force used w'as very considerable, and until the 
burrow' was some six inches deep the sand flew out in a regular 
shower. I did not see it use its bill except to loosen the soil, all 
the removing being done by the feet. The birds relieved one 
another every eight or ten minutes. 

“ In tlie half-hour, or at the longest the forty minutes, that I 
was preseut some ten inches of hole had been prepared, and when 
1 returned a fortnight afterwards three eggs had already been 
laid. 

“This was the only occasion on which I have known this bird 
to select the bank of an open river for purposes of uidificatiou. 
As a rule it bn^eds iu nullariN or small streams nimiing through 
forest. 

“ The eggs are four to six or even seven in number and pure 
white. According to my experience they, though not poiiUed like 
Itiose taken by Mr. Parker in Ceylon, ore less round than the eggs 
of Ak^do ; they are, of course, very small. 

“ This lively little bird frequents both forest-streams and nullahs, 
and the larger and more open hill-rivers ; but it generally forsakes 
the latter entirely during the breeding-season) from May until 
August. 

“ It is not at all a shy bird, and will allow olosoi if quiet, obser- 
vation ; but 1 have noticed little about it calling for pi^ioiilar 
mention. As far as I have been able to ascertain, it is entirely a 
fish-eator, though it may also devoWr water-insects, naall prawns, 
&c. X have never seen any remains of insects in its stomach. 
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“ Its cry U a shrill piping note uttered, wliilst flyiug (nwn one 
perch to the other, at longish intervalH. I have noluoticud it 
itiake anv noise whilst perching. Its flight is very swift, and 
the changes of the appearance in its plumage are exceedingly 
beautiful. 

“ My iioies give the 25th of May as the earliest date on which 
I have taken its eggs. Most were taken in J uly, and some well on 
into August, the 12th of that month, in 1887, being the latest I 
have recorded.” 

Halcyon smyrnenBis (Linn.). The Whitf-hi'<>asud KimiJislur. 

Halcyon fuscus {Bo(ld.)y Jerd. Ji. Itul. i, p. 224. 

Halcyon amyruensis {Linn.)y Hume, Rough Draft N. E. no. 121). 

The White-breasted Kingfisher breeds all over the country from 
March to July. It lays from four to se\on eggs, live being the 
normal number, in a hole which it excavates for itself, and which 
varies in length Iroin little over 1 to more than ii feet, although, 
as a rule, it does not exceed a couple. This hole is from to 3 
inches in diameter, and terminates in Ji chamber some 4 inches in 
Weight and 8 in diameter. I have iieNer found any nest, so to 
speak, biyt ^oth tlie passage and chamber often contain remains of 
frogs, mole-cnckv us, and the hke. 

The nest-holes are commonly jiiorced in banks of tanks and 
canals, or streams, or pretty high up iu cliffs overlooking rivers, 
but the interior of v^ells is not at nL au uncommon situation, and 
ill Kajpootauu i hiul six eggs brought up to me from a uesi-hole 
situated nearly 100 below the surface of the country! The 
reason for the birds going to such an extraoi-diiuiry depth appeared 
to be that the upper DU odd feet [Missed through very loose soUi 
where the well vNas lined with masonry, and it liud to go below this 
to pierct a hole. 1 have also taken the nest (and here the hole 
was barely 18 inches deep) out of the mud bastion of auold native 
fort, some 20 feet above the level of the water m the moat, and 
again in an old mud wall of a deserted house fur away in the 
jungle. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following remarks on the breeding 
of this bird in Mergui : — “ Lays in the fourth week of March ; 
eggs five in number ; hluut oval ; size 1'20 by 1*03 inch ; colour 
pure white : gallery 1 j foot, in a stiff hank near a road.” 

Mr. W. Blewitt writes : — ** I took the eggs of this bird in the 
neighbourhood of Hansie on the 2dth Juue and 4th and I8th of 
July. They were laid in holes excavated in the canal'^bauk 
witJiout any lining or nest. In one neet-bole 1 found three, in 
each of the others four eggs, and one of the latter sets were fully 
incubated.” 

Ootouel F. L. Marshall, when at Haharunpoor^ sent me the 
followup note t — Thews are laid in the latter half of April 
ik» bflgt^ing of May ; ^ young are hatred towards the esid of 
Hay. BomiMtie amngemeota are commenoed eariy in April 
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“ The eggs are laid in holes in the ground. All that I have 
taken have been without exception out of the perpendicular banks 
of the canal. The hole is about 3 inches in diameter at the orifice, 
and generally slopes upward ; it seldom goes more than two and 
a half feet into the bank, and often not more than 15 inches j the 
egg receptacle is merely a hollow in the earth where the hole 
terminates, and has no lining of any description; it is about 0 
inches wide. 

“ The eggs, sometimes four, generally five, in number, are of a 
shining polished white without spot.” 

Writing from the Sambhur Lake, Mr. E. M. Adam tells us : — 
“ The White-breasted Kingfisher is very common, and breeds in 
the banks of the open wells from March till June. On the 15th 
April, I took a nest 4 feet below the ground-level, and 3 feet deep, 
in which I found two fresh eggs. On the 13th June, I took 
another nest in which T found five eggs, all hard-set ; the nest was 
about 18 inches deep. On*] the 27th June, I took a nest with 
four fresh eggs. The unblown eggs were pinkish with whitish 
streaks. In no case had the egg-cavity any lining.” •* 

Captain Burgess records that “ this Kingfisher is one of the 
most common of its tribe in the Deccan, frequenting almost every 
stream and nullah. It breeds during the month of May, in holes 
of the banks of rivers, laying as many as seven eggs, of a beautiful 
pinky tinge, owing to the colour of the yolk showing through the 
thin delicate shell.” Trom Ceylon Mr. Layard notes (but this, like 
most of his notes on nidification, requires verification) “ that the 
nest of this species is found in decaying trees ; the parent bird 
deposits two white eggs (axis 15 lines, diameter 13 lines), 
beautifully smooth and shining. 1 have procured eggs in the north 
of the island in December, in the south in April.” 

Writing from 8ind, Colonel Butler says: — Kurrachee, 7th 
May, 1877. Found a nest of the White-breasted Kingfisher 
containing five fresh eggs. The nest consisted of a round bole 
about 34 or 4 inches in diameter, bored in the perpendicular bank 
of a well about 10 feet from the level of the ground. The passage 
was about 2 feet in length, and terminated in a small chamber in 
which the eggs were deposited upon the bare ground. 

“During the last teu days of July 1878, two or three nests 
were found by our men in holes in canal-banks in the E. Narra 
containing 4 or 5 fresh eggs each ; also other nests later on, in 
August.” 

Major C. T. Bingham remarks : — “ At Allahabad this bird was 
decidedly rare. At Delhi it abounds, and there only I have taken 
its nests, or rather eggs, for nests there are none.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing from the Deccan, 
say ; — “ Very abundant. Breeds in March and April.” 

Mr. F. W. BourdiUon, writing from Travancore, says: — 
«« Common among the small patches of paddy cultivation and on 
the hanks of the la^r streams at the of the bids, but never 
ascending to any height. The female lays from 4 to 6 round white 
eggs, about the begi^ng of April, in a hole in a bank.” 
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Colonel Legge says : — “ In the west and south of Ceylon this 
species breeds from January till April, and in the north I have 
found iU nest as late as July.’* 

A correspondent of the ‘ Asian ’ writes, probably from Cachar, 
under the name of “ Eekab : — “ I'irst of course may be mentioned 
the fact that it sometimes breeds, as do other Kingfishers, by 
making] n hole in a bank ns a receptacle for th(* eggs. Even in 
tliis cHvse it places in the cbamber at the end of the shaft a 
quantity of moss, neither making a nest of bone>, as do some of 
this family, nor depositing them on a few leaves or the bare soil, as 
is the usual custom. It lias, however, another and, at least as far 
iiN their bills are concerned, a far more general habit of building a 
nest for itself, w hich may bo said to roughly resemble a large untidy 
t‘dition of an English Wren’s place of abode. 

“ The first time 1 found this out was by having some King- 
tisher's eggs brought to mo by a native, who said that he had taken 
1 hem from a moss nest built amongst the overhanging roots of a 
tret* growing at the side of a nullah. Nome time after, more eggs 
were brought, and the description given oi the nest was the same; 
but as on this occasion I went W’ith the man to the nullah from 
w hich the nest was said to have been taken and we could fiiid no 
trace of i^, gQ 1 concluded he had only l)een lying. The native, a 
Jiachari, was, how3\er, very positive in his assertions, and went 
away swearing at my incredulity. Within a few days — three, I 
think — he came back with two n#wly laid eggs, a quantity of 
moss, and a hen Kiugfisher of this species alive in a basket. In 
this case he had found the nest imbedded in a hollow in a rock 
and, setting a noose for the parent bird, had, on catching it, 
brought it to me, together with the remnants of the nvist and the 
two eggs. A rupee extracted a promise from him that he would 
leave the uext nest he found untouched until 1 could go myself 
and make a personal inspection of it. Before this, however, 1 was 
fortunate enough to find one for myself whilst out shooting. I 
was creeping down a deep nullah, along the bottom of which a Uttle 
>vater was tnckling, and making a false step I splashed into a little 
pool, the noise frightening a Kingfisher, which flew from the bank 
close to my head, and looking up I sa# the nest — a mass of moss, of 
a large oval in shape, wedged into a hollow between two stones, 
covered at the top with another, and supported underneath by a 
projecting root. It contained four egw, which I took ; but the 
nest fell to bits on being removed, and apptired to be merely a 
lot of moss pushed into the hollow and then roughly fashioned 
into a hollow oval. The uext year a pair of these birds were seen 
to frequent a nullah running near a camping house where I was 
then halting. On some natives and myself seardiinff about, one of 
the former discovered a nest just commenced tow built in a 
^ow, caused by a large oval stone, which had been previously 
half imbedded in the asrth, falling out. Disndsams my men, I 
se^d mysdf on the opposite baM about twenj^-ive m thirty 
yards off'^aeating mysw behind a both so that, as locm as 1 
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remained quiet, 1 should not be noticed, and had at the same time 
the nest within full view. Taking out a pair of opera-glasses, 
which I find most useful for this kind of work, 1 had not long to 
wait before one of the birds came back, and, after taking a good 
look at the nest, he went away again and returned in a few minutes 
with a mass of v^et moss in his bill; clinging to the edge of the 
hole it commenced forcing this moss into that already placed at the 
base of the hollow, pushing it with the point and pressing it with 
the sides of the bill, and seeming to use all the force it was 
capable of. I could see no attempt at fastening the moss together 
or of intertwining it in any way, and this nest, when afterwards 
examined, pro\ ed to consist of layers of moss placed one on the 
top of the otlier. The force used in pressing the wet and muddy 
material together had rendered it sufficiently stable to stand the 
\vork required ot it by the bird, but finally on one piece at the 
base being removed the whole structure at once came to pieces. 
Both birds worked at the nest hard for upwards of an hour, until 
nearly 10 a.m., when, as they seemed to ha\e finished w^ork for the 
time being, 1 went away. I left the camp the next day av^d did 
not return for nearly a month, when I took six eggs from thouesl, 
Iw’o of which began to show' signs of having been sat on, though 
the others appeared to be fresh. 

“They lay from four to six or e\en seven eggs, which arc, as 
usuiil, both vvliite and round. The size ^aric8 very much with 
different indn iduals. When the eggs of this or of any other King- 
fisher are first blown, they may be seen to have a peculiar marking, 
resembling w'hal is known as the water-mai’k on watered w'hite 
satin ribbon. This is only observable when held up to the light 
and it soon fades . but it is sunicient to distinguish the eggs of 
Kingfishers from other white round eggs, such as those of the Bee- 
eaters and others. The eggs are extremely hard and close in 
texture and are highly glossed ; so close is the grain that if a drop 
of ink be placed on the egg and wiped off iu a minute, it wull be 
seen that none has jieuetrated into the shell. 

“ The hiluatioii chosen for the nest is more often than not in 
dense forest, and may be either the bank of a running stream, a 
ra\ine with deep precipitous banks, a steep hillside, or any other 
suitable place which can afford both protection from much sunlight 
and safety from interference from living things other than birds 
themselves. 

“They breed only in the valley, never, as far as 1 know, 
ascending to any height for this purpose ; 4U00 feet is the highest 
altitude at which 1 have taken their nests. 

“ 1 have taken, or bad brought to me, eggs on the 6th of April 
and on intervening dates up to the 26th of July. 

“ The habits of this bird are ahnost as pecuj^ as are his ways 
of nidification. Fish form a veiy minor part of his diet; a 
piiaoi^ part of it is locusts and crickets, and this it takes by 
swoop^ down on them from some perch as if diving after fiah^ 
and eeiung them hx»a the bushes and grass, without halting in its 
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flight. It also captures prawns, small crabs, and water maects 
from stagnant pools, and 1 have once or twice seen it take oicadiB 
from the trunk of a tree.” 

Mr. Oates records the following note from Pegu : — “ April \bih* 
Xest with five eggs. 

Juut ‘tird. Nest M'ilh three young birds mid one addled egg. 
lireeds in tliickly wooded ravines.” 

And, lastly, from Tenasserim 1 liave tlie following note from 
Mr. J. Darling, Junior : — “ March {Mat. Found a nest of Ifalcifoa 
^myrnenm with 5 eggs, slightly set, some 20 miles K. of Tavoy.” 

Typically, the eggs of this species, like those of its congeners, are 
\ery spherical, and one or two specimeus that 1 jmssess are almost 
absolutely perfect spheres, but bei*e and there a very broad oval 
takes the place of the sphere. The eggs of course are pure white, 
often more or less discoloured as incubation proceeds, and adorned, 
when fresh, with a beautiful gloss similar to that observable on the 
eggs of Hollers and Bee-eaters. Unlike the eggs of these species, 
however, the Kingfishers rapidly lose their gloss, and, as a rule, 
long before the eggs are ready to hatch off they have entirely lost 
that brilliantly polished appearance which distinguishes them when 
h-eshly laid. In siy,e the eggs vary greatly ; the smallest specimen 
ill my colX^jiaon is i‘\ju?tly the same size as Uewitsoii’s figure of the 
European Bee-eafcr s, while the largest is but little smaller than 
the figure immediately below this latter of the European Boiler’s 
i‘gg. Of course, as a rule, these eggs ore smaller and rounder 
than those of the Indian Roller; hue I om* egg taken by 
Colonel Marshall, B.E., with his own hands, as bigas, if not bigger 
than, any Roller s egg, — a 8urpn.siiig fact, considering the relative 
sizes of the two birds. 

In length they vary from 1.05 to 1*27 inch, and in breadth from 
0*U7 to 1-12 inch ; but the aierage of forty-eight is 1*13 by 1*03 
inch. 


Halcyon occipitalis (Blyth). The Nivvlar KiivjJUher. 
rialcyou occipitalis {lU.), Ilutne,IUpui/h Draft N. ^ K no. 132 bis. 

Mr. Davison says “ 1 found the Nicobar Kingfisher (in the 
Nioobars of course, to which it is restricted; commencing to breed 
about the latter end of February ; but the only egg 1 obtained was ^ 
^en from the oyiduct of a female which I shot on the 24th of 
February just as it was entering its nest ; the egg was perfect, 
and would no doubt have been laid in a few minutes. 1 found 
three nests on the island of Camorta, and all of them were eica* 
vated in deserted ants’ nests. Those ants’ nests are genendly 
pu^ awnst the trunks of very large trees, but oocasionally 
^Bin^ ^ose of cocoanut-palms, heights of from 4 to 20 fei 
the ground, and vanr from 12 to 30 inches in diaipeter; 
bsM emposed, as I befieTe, of smne sort of eJar, fW am 
•xltomely hard and difficult to break. 1 had to dig out the te ffs ts 
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with a large clasp-knife. It is in the larger nests that the King- 
fehers’ nest-holes are excavated. The tunnel, about 2 or 2^ 
inches in diameter, is in the centre of the ants’ nest, and goes in 
for about 6 inches, where it terminates in a chamber about 7 inches 
in diameter ; the bottom of the chamber contains a quantity of 
pulverized earth. I saw the bird fly out of two of the nests, and 
shot the female above referred to as she was entering the third.” 

The egg in question is of the purest white, quite devoid of gloss 
(which it would probably have laid in the normal fashion instead 
of being obtained by a cecsarian operation), is a broad oval, some- 
what pointed towards the smaller end, and measures 1*16 by 
0*98 inch. 

The late Mr. A . de Koepstorff furnished me with the following 
note: — “ I got two eggs on the 13th March, 1875 ; the nest was 
in a hollow white ants* nest in a mangrove-swamp, attached to a 
cocoanut-trec ; a female bird was caught in the nest. These nests 
are very common all over the place. The bird keeps dodging 
round and round and suddenly it disappears. A Nicobar man saw 
this one, ran up and stopped the hole with a cloth, and we dug 
out mother and eggs.’’ 


Order CORACIiE. 
Family CYPSELID^. 
Subfamily CYPSELINiE. 


Cypaelus melba (Linn.). The Alpine Hiwift. 



1 have never taken the eggs of the Alpine Swift, nor do 1 know 
anything positive of its nidifioatiou within our limits. 1 have, 
^ however, several of their nests sent me by Miss Cockburn from 
near Kotagherry (Nilghiris). 

ITiey had been built against a rock more or less overhung by 
slabs of rock. They consist chiefly of feathers firmly cemented 
together with saliva, but vegetable fibre of different kinds of dry 
grass also formed part of the tbick^ coarse, felt-like mass. 

Three or four nests at least appear to have been grouped 
together in one mass. One chamber, which is perfect, measures 
about 6 inches in diameter and was about 3 to 4 inches in height. 
The walla of the nest average about an inch in thic^esa, but in 
many places, owing to the necessary fillinss-in where tiie more or 
less circular chamberB meet each other fmere is a much greater 
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thickness of material; and where two chambers are nearest to 
ea6h otTber, the partition wall rarely exceeds ^ inch. 

Later, Miss Cockbum obtained one egg from a nest on this 
same rock, which * she kindly sent me ; she did not take it herself, 
but I think that there is no doubt of its authenticity. It is a very 
long oval egg, pure white and rather glossy, and measures I’l 
by 0-73. 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing of the Deccan, say:^ 
“Permanent resident in Satara. Breeds, D. thinks, al^ut the 
clifEs, and on old buildings in the fort there.” 

Colonel McMaater wrote many years ago : — “I saw several very 
fine Swifts which seemed to be this species at the old fort Gawil- 
garh and at Chikalda, 3700 feet, in April and May, but could not 
get a specimen. They appeared to be breeding about the perpen- 
dioilar cliffy on which Uawiigarh is perched.” 


Cypselns affinis, J. E. riray. The Common Indian Swift. 

C}’p8elus afiiuis, Oray^ Jerd. B. hid. i, p. 177 ; Hume^ Rottyh Di'aft 
A. 4* no. 100. 

The Common Indian Swift breeds throughout the plains of India, 
and in the Himalayas up to a height of about 6000 feet. I cannot 
hear of its br(‘eding at all high up on the Nilghiris, but I found it 
on the Amvalis breeding at the top of Taragurh and on Mount 
Aboo. 

It has at least two broods in a year, aud eggs may be found any 
time from Eebruary to August, both months included. 

It is very capricious os to its choice of a nest-site, but having 
once secured one to its liking, returns thither with a pertinacity 
that no ordinary persecution in the way of robbing and destroying 
nests will overcome. They breed in company ; solitary nests are, 
as far as my experience goes, unknown ; from a dozen to fifty 
pairs will be found nesting together ; the nests either clustered 
together in one dense mass, as when they choose the roof of some 
little cave, or the interior of some old Moslem dome or Hindoo 
shrine, or else scattered about in little groups, in close proximity, 
as when they occupy a verandah, and each pair of rafters has its 
half-dozen nests. Perhaps, on the whole, it prefers inhabited to 
deserted buildings, but I have found its nest a hundred times 
in both. 

The nests vary very much in size, shape, and material. I have 
taken them from bsitween two very closely-set rafters in a railway- 
stetion, long half-tubes a foot in length, some 4 inches in external 
duuneter, composed wholly of feathers cemented together by saliva, 
and scazlydy | inch in tUckness. Two now before me are lm*ge 
masses, 10 by 6 and 2| to 3 thick, of grass, in which many feathers 
of doves, pwTots, peafowl, sams, dnek, some little sheep’s wool, 
and a bit or two of twine are all minted. ISie bottom portion^ 
are a good deal oemented together bj saliva, but the intenor kby 
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no means hard or smooth ; others again are muck smaller, globular, 
and having the whole of the materials firmly agglutinated toother. 

In the plains they are not generally lined, but in the hills they 
often have a warm lining of grass and feathers. 

Captain Hutton says : — “ This is a very abundant species at 
Jeripanee, below Mussoorie, coursing and screaming through the 
air with great rapidity and shrillness. It does not construct a 
nest of mud like the Common Swallow, but attaches straw, mgs 
flags, and feathers, all together by a glutinous cement, beneath the 
roof of verandalis bet ween the beams. The nest, although made 
of such frail materials, which are not interwoven like those of 
other nests, but simply glued together, is nevertheless exceedingly 
tough, and will resist a moderate poke from a stick. It is lined 
w’ith feathers and straw, and the eggs much resemble those of 
H. danrica, being jnire white, and of a narrow, lengthened appear- 
ance. With us it breeds in June and July, laying from two to 
four eggs.” 

Mr. James Aitken wTiies : — “ This bird is of course abundant, 
and its rushing flight and shrill cry often strongly recall summer 
evenings at home. Its habits are indeed but a feeble copy of those 
of the English bird, the same circling near Iheir nests, alw’ays 
screaming as they pass them, and the same assembling in numbers 
high in the air in the evening, though they fly low much more 
frequently. They breed once in February, and again during the 
monsoon. The nests are probably better know'ii than those of 
any other Indian Hw-allow ; 1 hey are generally built under roofs, 
sometimes in a creiice between the wall and the roof, but often 
attached to the roof it, self. In the latter case the straws of 
w'hich the nest is composed are so firmly agglutinated that it 
tears like a piece of matting; and it is generally ornamented 
without, as well as lined within, wdth feathers. Two or three 
long, w’liite epgs are laid. The young, like those of the English 
(Swift, never become perchers, but take boldly to tlie wing when- 
ever they leave the nest, returning to it when fatigued until 
they acquire their full powers. Numbers take possession of the 
porches and verandahs, where these are high enough, of the 
outclierries and other large buildings now erected all over the 
land, and fly bockw'ards and forwards, building their nests, or 
tending their young, totally regardless of the crowd that may be 
moving below. It is no uncommon thing to see the top of an 
archway covered with their nests, all closely packed together, but 
where there is ample accommodation, as in a cutcherry verandah, 
each nest usually stands apart/* 

Dr. Scully remarks ; — “ The Common Indian Swift is very 
abundant iri the valley of Nepal during about eight months of 
the year, but migrates to warmer regions in winter. It arrives in 
the valley about the first week in March, and by the 10th of that 
month it is found in swarms near all the towns and villages. It 
was noticed in the Nawakot district about the end of No\'ember« 
The breeding-season seems to last from April to July.” 
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Major C. T. Bixtgham says : — ** Breeds at Allahabad in Februa^i 
.MarcM, and April, and again in July and August. And at Demi 
in March, Apnl, and Ai^ust.” 

Colonel Butler, recording his experiences at Kurrachee and again 
at Mount Aboo, tells us : — Kurracfiee^ March 19tb, 1877. A 
colony of about 50 nests all stuck together inside the roof of a 
verandah. Every nest contained two eggs without an exception ; 
and all of the eggs were too much incubated to be blown. I saw 
some hundreds of nests a few days later on the Oyster Bwks in 
the Kurrachee Harbour, and several more colonies in other parts 
of Kurrachee. They lay all through the hot weather and in the 
rains. 

“ Hundreds of the Common Indian Swift breed in the celebrated * 
Hilwarra temples at Mount Aboo.” 

Captain Horace Terry says:— “I wonder if those birds are 
iiifliK'iiced ill building by the rains, or wliethei* the following cir- 
cumstance is mi^re chance. Several pairs began to build in the 
lerandah of iiiy bungalow at Bcllary, in June 1877. It had then 
been ruining for a day or two and then suddenly ceased. The 
birds then left off building and disappeared ; after that the rains 
did not set in regularly till the latter end of the following month, 
when th(* birds (presumably the same ones) returned, completed 
the origiunl nest, and reared their young.” 

Writing Irom Sainbur, Mr. K. M. Adam remarks: — “This 
Swift is very common, and builds in the old tombs and mosques. 

I found a contjeries of about thirty nests in a small tomb, and these 
were all closely packed together; some had openings at the sides, 
while others had tubular-shaped necks about 2 inches long, pro- 
jecting from the side of the nest. The nt*st8 were cumj^osecl of 
pieces of straw, fine twigs, cobwebs, and fluffy feathers, all agglu- 
tinated together, with here and there some bright-coloured feather 
of a Parrot or Holler stuck carelessly on the outside. A nest 
which I detached measured from oj>eniDg to end 7| inches, in 
breadth it was 4 inches, and the opening was 2 inches m diameter. 
The nest was oval in form, coarse and lumpy in h^xture externally, 
but comparatively smooth inside. The egg-cavity had a lining of 
fine feathers, and the entrance was lined with fluffy feathers. 
Nearly every nest contained a bird ; and in some cases I found 
two birds.” 

Dr. Jerdou states that “ their nests are composed of feathers, 
grass, straw, cotton rags, sometimes pieces of paper, agglutinated 
firmly together by the secreted mucus of tlieir salivary glands, 
occasionally, perhaps, mixed with mud and rubbish. The inside of 
the nest is ^rd, glistening, and smooth, and feels, says Theobald, 

* like coarse cardboard.’ ^ey vary much in shape ; sometimeN a 
first year’s nest is open at the top ; but they are usually closed, 
and communicating at- the side; at times of moderate rise, at other 
times very large, and communicating by a sort of tubular ueck. 
They are solid and heavy, and often closely packed together. 
They are bum against the rafters or heams, under the roofs of Jiuts 
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and houses, in the corners of old stone buildings, and in verandahs, 
either inside or outside, if there is protection from sun and rain. 
Various observers describe the nest as somewhat differently con- 
structed. Burgess says that he has seen their nests crowded 
together under the roofs of old buildings, choultries, and temples ; 
one nest from a rock was built of mud, lined with grass, and con- 
tained two white eggs. Layard states that in Ceylon they breed in 
great numbers on rocks, also under bridges, and that the nests 
built in clusters are composed of mud and grasses, with a small 
round entrance, precisely resembling those of the Martin {H, 
vrhica) ; the egg'^, from two to four in number, pure white. Adams 
says that the nest is of mud, mixed with vool and feathers. In 
some of these cases the great weight and solidity of the nests may 
have led the observer to conclude that they were made of mud. 
The nest has generally a slight hollow in one place for the recep- 
tion of the eggs, which are usually two in number, sometimes three, 
and pure w^hite.” 

1 may here add that I have seen not hundreds, but tens of 
thousands of these nests in all parts of Continental India ; and 
that, like Jerdou, 1 never knew of this species using any mud in 
the construction of its nests. 

Mr. (i. Vidal writes from the South Konkan : — “ Common 
throughout the seaboard. Nests found in Tebruary and April in 
clusters on the island fort of Suvamdurg and the rocky cliffs on 
the coast.’^ 

Mr. W. V. Legge, writing from Ceylon, says of the breeding of this 
Swift : — “ The Indian Swift breeds in February and March in the 
south-east of Ceylon, nesting under bridges and in the roofs of 
outhouses. I found a large colony in the month of March, 1872, 
nesting under the tiles and between the rafters of the roof of the 
salt store at Hambantota. The nests were placed close together in 
some instances, and were of all shapes and sizes ; they were con- 
structed of grass and nathe cotton, and lined with feathers mixed 
* wth the latter material. The eggs, in most instances, were three' 
in number.” 

And Colonel Leggo gives March to July as the limits of the 
breeding-season in C.>yloii. 

T think tliree is the normal number ; I have certainly far more 
often found three, or even two, than four eggs. 

Typically, these eggs are excessively long and narrow ovals, 
pointed towards one end, and often somewhat pyriform in shape. 
They vary, however, much both in size and shape ; and of speci- 
mens of my own taking, some are fully one third longer than 
others, while the cubic contents of one egg I have must be fully 
twice that of another. In colour they are of course a perfectly 
pure and spotless white, with commonly scarcely a trace of gloss, 
though occasionally a slightly glossy egg is met with. Several 
specimens I have are fully as long as the egg of Cypsdut opus 
figured by Mr. Hewitson, but their breadth is rarely even five 
sevenths of the one there represented. 
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In length these eggs vary from 0*72 to 1 inch, and in breadl^ 
.from 0*52 to 0*62 inch ; but they average 087 by 0*67 inch. 


CypselUB batassienBifl, Gray. The Palm-SwifU 

CypseluB batassienaia Gray, Jerd, B. Ifid, i, p. ISO. 

Cypseliie palmarum, Gvay^ Hwnty Bottgh Draft N, Sf E, no. 102. • 

The Palm-Swift breeds, I tliink, twice in the year ; at any rate 
I have myself taken the eggs in March, and again in July, and I 
have had llumi sent me in the latter jmrt of June and early in 
April. 

They nest solely on the “ Tav** or toddy-trec jlahfUi- 

fomnis). 

The large fan-shnped leaves of this palm get bent by the wind, 
and hang down so that the points of the leaves turn somowhat 
inwards ; and it is to the under surface of that portion of the leaf 
which is bent inwards that the nest is attached. 

The bent portions of the leaf stand at an angle of from 40 to 70 
degrees, so that the under surface b(H‘ome8 in fact the upper 
surface, and present s a sloping furrowed bank to which the nest 
is attached. In one of these furrows formed by the large plaits of 
the leaf, and always about the centre of this latter, a tiny watch- 
pocket shaped nest, composed of fine down of the Argemone 
nie.vicaiia and other plants, or in other cases of tine feathers 
cemented together by the saliva of the bird, is firmly glued. The 
actual pocket of the nest is rarely above 1 } inch in circumference 
and j of an inch in depth, but the back portion of the nest runs 
up the plait from 2 to inches. It is a curious fact, that while 
the rest of the nest is pretty soft, the edge of the pocket in front 
is matted into a sort of cord, just as in the case of the watch- 
pocket a piping is run round the edge. To one or two nests that 
I have seen, the birds have incorporated the soft petals of the ^ 
white poppy (so largely grown for opium in Bebar, where this 
species is specially abundant) with the other materials of the 
nest. 

As a rule, only one or at mo.st two pairs are found breeding on 
the same tree ; but I once saw a w hole colony located in a single 
palm. 

Three appears to be the usual complement of eggs, but Mr. B. 
M. Adam, from whom 1 first of all received the eggs and uest of 
this species, informs me that be has found as many as five in a 
single nest. 

Mr. B. Thompson, writing from the Minmpoor District on the 
18th March, 18ti9, remarked : — On a toddy-palm (Boraamig 
JlabeUiformu) I observed several nests. With some difficulty I 
got down one with two eggs ; one of the unfortunately got 
broken. The nest was stuck between two nbs id the leaf of the 
palm, and the female bird hmked as if she was sitting up against 
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it — SO small did the nest look, and such the apparently uncomfort- 
able attitude of the occupant. 

“ Near the nest was a colony of bats, Nyctioejus castaneus, I 
killed out of the lot in one shot twenty-one bats. The palm was 
alive with them and with the Swifts. I noticed these birds 
clustering on the leaf of the ]mlm between the ribs of the fronds. 
Wheu moving up and down, they crawled with a shuffling kind of 
motion, as if their legs were too short for progression.*’ 

Mr. W. Theobald again has the follo\^iug on the breeding of 
this bird in Monghyr and Pronie* : — “ Lays in the third week of 
June and in July. Kggs, three in number, long pyriform; aiz-e, 
O'HO inch by 0’45 inch ; colour pure white. Nest of vegetable 
down, with a few feathers, agglutinated with mucus to the frond of 
the Borassus." 

Major Bingham writes : — “ I have only found it breeding at 
Allahabad in March, April, and May, and again in July and 
August. The little nests are made of agglutinated feathers in 
shape like a little watch-pocket, and stuck against the underside 
of such leaves of the toddy-palm as have been bent down by the 
wind. The usual number of eggs is three, but I have found 
four.” 

Mr. James Aitken makes the following remarks : — “ Palm trees 
are scarce in Berar, but wherever a solitary one rears its head 
there may be found the Palm-Swift flying round and round it. I 
once, and once only, saw' several of these birds flying about a grove 
of innngo trees w here there was not a ])alm tree uuthin miles.” 

Writing of the South Konkan Mr. G. Vidal says: — “Seen in 
large numbers at Malvan and Vengorla. 1 only know at present 
of tv\o Palmyra palms {Borassas flahellifonnis) in the whole 
district, one at Bankot and one at Malvan. At Bunkot, in April, 
1 saw a pair of these Swifts flying out of the solitary Palmyra, but 
found no nests. At Malvan, in January and February, I saw 
numbers flyiug in and out of the leaves of the one tree there. 
They must have had nests, but the tree' was very high, and I 
could gt‘< no one to climb it. There are no Palmyras at Batnagiri, 
and as the spc'cies is common there about the cocoanut and betel- 
nur gardens, it is probable that, as Mr. Davidson noted in Mysore 
(vide S. F. vii. 172), they nest here in betel-nut, if not in cocoa- 
nut palms also. Thc‘re arc certainly fifty times too many birds at 
Malvan to find accommodation in the one Palmyra palm, though it 
is evidently a favourite haunt.” 

Mr. J. Davidson writes:— “I notice that both Dr. Jerdon and 
Mr. Hume state that the cominoii Palm-Swifts {C. haiassiensia) 
invariably breed on the Palmyra palm. In this district the Swift 
is rather common, and the Palmyra palm is very rare; indeed I 
have not seen more than a doaen trees altogether. On almost all 
of them I have' found the Swift breeding, but from the number of 


* Mr. Tiieobald here cctn bounded the present and the next species. The 
former is found at Monghyr and the latter at Protne. — Ed. ^ 
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Swi^ I have long been sure that they must breed on other trees, 
and to-day I took a nest on a leaf of the betel-nut palm with 
three fresh eggs. There were many other Swifts evidently 
breeding in the same garden. The leaves of the betel-nut palm 
bend down almost in the same way as (he Palmyra. The nest was, 
how'ever, on one of the upper leaves which was nearly horizontal.” 

Colonel Legge, writing of Ceylon, says : — “ This spmes breeds 
from October until April, probably rearing two broods in the 
season, as 1 have found eggs and young of the same colony during 
both these months.” 

The egg, a miiiiatiire of that of C. affinis, is a long oAal, slightly 
compressed tovvanls one end. The t(*\turc of the shell is some- 
whal tine, but it has commonly liltle or no gloss. Tn colour it is 
a pure wiiite, entirely free from spots or specks. 

In length the eggs Aar} from 0*05 to 0‘7f) inch, and in breadth 
fr(»m tl-42 to 0-48 inch ; but the axerage of moi*c than fifty eggs 
m'-asured was hardy 0-7 1 by Odti inch. 


Cypselus infumatna, Sclater. fSilaters 

Cypseliifl infumatus, Sclaier, lioutih Draft N. 4* K no. 102 

bis. 

As yet Sclaters Palrn-Hwift {C. tectoi'um, Jerd.) has only been 
found breeding in the Garo and North Cachar llills, during the 
months ot March, April, and Ma), at heights of from 2500 to 
4000 feet above the sea-lex el, but it undoubtedly breeds all over 
Burma. The following note xxas given me by Dr. JiTdon : — 
They attach their nests to the ])alm-leav(‘s used by the people to 
roof (heir huts. The roofs consist of two separate laxers of leaves, 
and it is to the upper surface of the lower layer that the lU'sts are 
attached, l hese uesta resemble closely those of C, hatassieusw, and 
are tiny little shallow sau(?ers, some 2 inches in dmmeter, composed 
of some feathery seed, with here and there a stray feather, agglu*> 
tinated with salixa after the fosliion of the genus.” 

1 have nexer seen tlie eggs, but Colonel God win- Austen tells us 
that “this little Swift xxas uumerouR in the Naga villages around 
Aj*ald in March and April, and was then breeding in the roofs of 
the bouses. A nest that I obtained was attached to the upper 
surface of a kind of palm-leaf, in the thatch of a house ; it is a 
neat, very shallovx , construction of fluffy grass-seed, stuck together 
with saliva, a featlier or two intermingled with the grass. The 
ej^ were two in number, pure white, resting against the lower 
sidd of the nest, which is just of sufficient depth to retahi them, 
so that the parent bird i*au hardly be said to sit on her eggs in the 
nest^, but rather hangs on to it in apparently a most uncomfortable 
position ; and how the young when Imtcbed remain with safety in 
the nest, it is diflicult to understand, unless the pow'er of hanging 
on by the claw^s is thus earh dex eloped,” 
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Collocalia unicolor (Jerd.). The Nilghiri Swiftlet, 

Oollocalia nidifica J&'d. B, Ind. i,jp. 182. 

Collocalia unicolor (Jevd,)y HumCy Rough Draft N. R. no. 103. 

The Nilghiri Swiftlet breeds on all the hills of Southern India 
and Ceylon. 

Mr. Davison tells me that “there are several places on the 
Nilghiris where the Hill Swiftlet breeds largely ; one is a large 
cave above the main road from Coonoor to Ooty, close to the last 
toll-bar, before the cantonment of Ooty is reached : another is a 
cave below the Hooker Chinchona Estate at Pykarra, near the 
footpath heading from Pykari’a to Musnagoodie. The birds build 
in comjmny, lh(‘ nests often being placed in regular tiers one above 
the other, and often so close that they touch each other. The nest 
is never composed entirely of saliva, but always consists chiefly of 
a long gi’ey thread-like lichen (so common on all trees on the 
Nilghiris) firmly agglutinated together with the saliva. The nest 
is a small shallow semi-saucer-hke structure glued to the rock. 
The normal number of the eggs appears to be two ; they are quite 
white, very elongated, and art' nearly the same thickness at both 
ends. They breed in April, May, and the early part of June.” 

Mr. A. G. Cnrdew, C.S., also writing of the Nilghiris, says: — 
“ This bird breeds at several places on the Nilghiris during May and 
J une. Tlie nests occur in the darkest parts of caves, generally in 
complete darkness, and are small but compact cup-shaped struc- 
tures, strongly made of lichen which is fastened together and the 
nest glued to the wall by the mucous secretion of tlie bird. They 
measure about inches by 2 and are very shallow, the egg-cavity 
not exceeding Iji inches in the largest, while in many the walls 
are less than an inch above the bottom of the nest. Ko lining of 
feathers is used, and the amount of inspissated mucus is very 
small, the structure being wholly of lichen. The number of eggs 
is invariably two. On visiting one of the most populous caves on 
the Oth May, 1 found 40 nests, among which three or four had 
young birds and an equal number were empty ; every oue of the 
remainder contained two eggs. At a later visit on the 20th of 
June, the number of nests was about 25, and of these the majority 
were already empty, three having eggs and four young birds. The 
e^gs, which are pure glossless w'hite, are remarkable for their 
slightly cylindrical shape, and measure from 0*82 to 0*94 in 
length, aud from 0*52 to 0*55 in breadth.” 

Dr. Jenion makes the following remarks : — “ In 1846, 1 paid a 
visit, in company with Mr. Ward, M.S.C., to Pigeon Island, some 
miles out at sea to the south of Honore, which was said be the 
resort of these birds. We found a lai^ cave at on© end of the 
island with a few of the nests, but of the second-make and 
inferior to the first, being mixed with feathers and extraneous 
matter. There were no eggs at this seaaon (the end of December), 
and we did not see any of the birds to identify the species. A 
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native who had guided us to the cave said if we waited till 8 or 9 
o’clock P.M., the birds would come. We instructed him to do so 
and to catch some of them in a net he had with him for the 
purpose. It is known to have other breeding-places on the 
Malabar coast, viz., the Vingorla rocks, where one huiidred- 
weight of nests is said to be produced annually. If bo, this must 
be the largest breeding-spot on the coast. Also the Sacrilice 
Bock, 20 miles south of Tellicherry ; besides, I daresay, others. 

T visited Hacrihce Bock in March 1849. There is one cave here, 
which had perhaps fifty to hundred nests, and a few had eggs in 
them. A^ery few of the nests w'ere of the first make, these being 
annually taken away by some Moplabs from the mainland. The 
birds were at this time flying about, feeding on the flies which 
abounded at the edge of the rock. About twenty couples, perhaps, 
were present, not more. I doubt if all the places I have enume- 
rated on the western coast would contain the nests of a quarter of 
the number of the.se Sw'iftlcts which I ha\e seen at once in one 
locality ; if so, w’liere do the others breed ? Jt has been suggested 
that they may nestle in inland caves; but nil my enquiries have 
tailed to discov6‘r any in India.” 

Mr. G. A'idal gives us the following account of a colony bi*eeding 
in a cave on the sea-coast, lie says: — “This species, as Jerdon 
says, is found at one of the group of rocks which lie between 
Veugorla and Malvan, some five or six miles from the mainland, 
and breeds there regularly every year. The right to collect the 
nests is annually sold by auction, and realizes on an av'erage about 
Bs. 30. Two trips are made by thi* farmer — the first towards the 
end of February, and the second about the first week in April. 
The first harvest yields about 1 4 lbs., and the second from 28 to 
42 lbs. Either the yield was overstated by Jeixion, or else the 
number of birds has greatly diminished since he wrote ; Imlf a 
hundredweight is now the maximum outturn. 

“ None of the nests I have ever got from the Vengorla rocks are 
pure white. In April 1878 I sent my shikaree, to bring nests, 
e^gs, and birds, and he returned with specimens of all three. The 
birds were all Collocalia, and the nests all mixed with grass and 
feathers, the saliva being pure only where the nest is attached to 
the rock, and on the rim of the saucer. The nests vary a good 
deal in size and sliaj^ie. They are very shallow, seldom deeper 
than half an inch, and have a diameter of about tw'o inches. 
Externally the saliva, freely mixed with grass and feathers, is 
smooth and coagulated. Inside the cup it forms a network of 
fine shreds. They look at a little distence exactly like deep oyster- 
shells with one side flattened, the saliva, where it is smdotbed 
down, having a pearly appearance. As this batch of nests was 
collected about a week a^r the farmer bad paid bis last visit to 
tiie rocks for the season, and had presumably left no nests worth 
taking, and as the natives, who ought to have known, persisted in 
saying tbttt pure white nests were to be had at the first take, I 
pould come to no definite oonduaion about the matter. However, 
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in February 1880, I sent my man again to the rocks, with the 
farmer’s people. They were there for three days, and returned on 
the 28th with about 12 or 14 lbs. of nests, which 1 examined. 
These nests were undoubtedly nests, as not a single egg had 
been laid. AU were quite as impure and mixed with grass and 
feathers as those 1 had got in the preceding April, when there 
were eggs or young birds in every nest. The farmer still held out 
that white nests are sometimes got. Of course it is possible that 
a few pairs of 6'. spodiupifijia may breed in the same cave, but none 
of the specimens got were of this sp(‘cies, and I think it is highly 
improbable that they occur. Determined to sift the matter as 
elosely as possible, 1 sent my shikaree again with the farmer's 
})eoplo for the April take. He spent three days on the rocks, from 
the 7th to 9th of April, and returned with about two dozen of the 
]iurest and comparatively whitest nests that were found on this 
occasion, as well as eggs and specimens of Collocalia. The nests 
were all mixed with grass and feathers precisely as before. 

“ The evidence, therefore, is now pretty complete, and shows 
conclusively that Collocalia does not make pure white nests in this 
locality. The Veiigorla nests are all despatched to Goa in the first 
instance, but 1 have not yet ascertained their ultimate destination. 
Commercially, they must rank as a very third sort commodity. 
The neats 1 got in February were literally swarming with common 
bugs.” 

Captain Horace Terry writes : — “ One day, while I was in the 
Puliiey Hills (June 1883), a native whom I employed to collect 
for me brought me word that he had found some Swifts breeding 
in a cave. I went with him the next day, and close to the Pillar 
Kocks my guide showed me a large sort of hole, and intimated I 
was to go down it. L did not quite like the look of it ; it was the 
sort of place where one might meet anything and with no room to 
pass. However, as the man absolutely refused to go first (which 
was odd, as he assured me he had b^n there the day before), I 
had no choice, so I went. After going through a sort of tunnel 
for some few yards in a downhill direction in the dark, I found 
myself in a good-sized cave with a high roof, and an opening (quite 
inaccessible from the outside) on to the face of the cHff. Here 
were the {Swifts safe enough, but what puzzled me was how on 
earth the man knew they were there, as 1 am quite convinced he had 
never been dowm that hole before ; there were no signs of footmarks 
in the sand, his description of the cave was ^uite inaccurate, and 
he could not possibly have seen anything of it from the outside. 
The cave Was occupied by a large number of Swift-s (C, unioohr) 
flying in and out, who had their nests near the roof of the cave, 
quite out of reaeJi, and it was impossible to get at all near to any 
of them.” ► 

1^. Bourdillon, writing from Tiavanoore, says; — “The cave in 
which the Edible-nest Swiftlets breed is on the opposite aide of 
the valley to this bungalow, at an elevation of about 2600 feet. It is 
formed by the displa^ment of a huge mass of rock, whkfi, iJiding 
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from its original bed, has left a slit in the side of the hill, blocked 
it oUe end, some 40 yards long, 30 feet high, and of an aven^ 
width of about 3 feet. The mouth of the cave is much darkens 
with stones and shrubs, so that 10 yards from the entrance, without 
a hght of some sort, one gets a very hazy idea of the surroundings. 
We had a candle, and after going Iho whole length of the cave we 
set to w'ork counting the nests of the Swifts. This was no easy 
job ; however, with a little trouble w'e made out that thert' 
lully rioO nests in the cave, of which two in every three were 
occupied by eggs or young. While all this was going on, the old 
birds were in a great stale of exeileiimnt, and (»ceasionally one, 
more courageous than the re«t, w'oukl dash at the candle and, 
})iitlmg it out, l^-a\e us to grope about for the matches. We took 
three or tour nests, and altogether a dozen (‘ggs. Of these two 
only were hard-set, the rest lieing perfectly fresh ; and as we took 
only solitary eggs, it would appear that this Swift occasionally lays 
bid one egg, thougli far morti trequentlv two, and never, L believe, 
more. As 1 hope luy brother w ill s(*nd you specimens of eggs and 
nests, i iK'ecl only say in pas-mg that the nests are ])i'etty solid 
cups with a shallow cavity, composed principally of moss and the 
leathers ot the bird, cemented to the rock and neatly lined with 
threads of the peculiar isinglass-] ike substance excreted by the 
bird. The eggs are pure w'hite, smooth, and slightly glossy ; and 
of those taken the measureaiouts ranged from 0*81 lo 0*91 in 
length, and from 0*52 to 0*59 inch in breadth, averaffing 0*85 
by 0*o5. ® 

‘‘This accomplished, we had to secure some of the old birds. 
After expending all our small stock of cartridges we had only two 
birds to show, and these on dissection proved to be males. One 
bird was evidently in the breeding-stage and the other not ; and I 
may here note that the breeding one had a verv highly-developed 
gland Ixuieath the chin, coiilaiiiiug a Iticky creamy substance, 
which was no doubt the same as that used to fasten the nest to 
the rock ; this bird also, wdieii shot, liad a piece of luoss in its 
claw9^ so that one may fairly conjecture it w^as still building. The 
other bird had no trace of the gland, at least so far as 1 could make 
out w'ithout the aid of a microscope. My brother will also send you 
with the nests and eggs a sample of the guano which was thicklv 
spread over the floor and w nils of the cave. This appears to be com- 
posed principally of tlie undigested portions of the birds’ food, with 
some proportiou of soluble amniouiacal matter, which has a rather 
disagreeable smell'’ 

Colonel Legge thus describes the breeding-habits of this 8wift 
in Ceylon “ The br^^ng-season of this little Swiftlefc iu Ceylon 
lasts from Marob until June. It nests in large colonies in various 
caves ill the hills and mountains of the central and southern parte 
^ the island. Many of these are known from i^ng the bMs 
kaimt the vicinity of certain predpitous hills ; bS few have been 
TOiited and euimined on aoeount of the genend inacoeesibilit^ of 
these resorts. Among those which are known are tw o situated on 
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the rocky hills of Diagallagoolawa, near Pittegalla, on the banks of 
the Bemtota river, and which are referred to by Layard ; several 
occupied by large and small colonies on the Dambetenne and 
Piteratmalie estates on the south face of the Haputale range ; one 
on Pedrotallagalla, spoken of by Kelaart ; and another which 1 am 
informed of in a hill called Maha-ellagala, near the ‘ Haycock ’ 
Mountain, as also another in the Nitre-cave district. Besides 
-these there are, I believe, colonies in the ‘ Priars-Hood ’ or some " 
of the surrounding rock-hills and in Biltagalla, the above-men- 
tioned mountain, situated between the Central and Trincomalie 
Roads. The celebrated cave in the Haputale range, and the only 
one which 1 have had the good fortune to visit, is situated on a 
bold peak standing out above and towering over the Dambatenne 
and adjoining estates, which form one of the finest sweeps of 
coffee-ground in Ceylon. ... At a point where the great gorge 
suddenly commenced by a sheer precipice drooping down about 
1000 feet into the lower estate, stood tlie fine bungalow occupied 
by the gentleman, Mr. Imray, who was to be our kind host for the^ 
night ; and at the back of this, at the top of a rich slope of coffee,’ 
towered up a rocky buttress, in which the Swiftlets of Haputale 
propagate their species. In this precipice a vast boulder, about 70 
feet in height and 50 in breadth, has at some period slipped away 
from the face of the mountain, and leans against it at an angle of 
about 30°, forming a lofty narrow cavern. Here about 300 pairs of 
birds have their nests built against the inner side of the boulder, 
which is convex and corresponds with the concave face of the main 
mass. There are no nests on this latter, down which there is 
doubtless a considerable amount of drainage, and the instinct of the 
little birds is here wonderfully displayed in rejecting the wet side 
of the cavern, which would seriously impair the stability of their 
gelatinous nests. These are placed in tiers, one above the other, 
about 15 feet from the gfiauo at the bottom of the cave 5 in places 
three or four were joined together, the back part of the under 
nest being prolonged up to the bottom of the one above it. The 
little structures were by no means edible, being constructed of moss 
and fine tendrils, arranged in layers and cemented with the inspis- 
sated saliva of the bird, the back part attaching the nest to the 
rock, as well as the interior of the cup, being, however, entirely of 
this material. I have seen one or two nests from Pittegalla almost 
wholly made of this substance ; but even these were mixed to a 
certain extent with foreign or vegetable material. The interior of 
these Dambetenne nests was m most cases oval, the longest 
diameter, which varied from 2 to 2^ inches, being parallel to the 
rock. In depth the egg-^up was, on the average, about 1 incii. 
At the date of my visit, the 22nd of May, nearly all the nests 
contained young, two being the average numl^r. A s^es of eggs 
procured at oxjpther time, and which I have examii^d, were of 
various shapes, long ovals being the predominant ; they were pure 
white, and varied 0*81 to 0*83 mch in length by 0*51 to 0*54 
in br^th. It is noteworthy that the partially-fledged young 
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whic^ were procured for me on this occasion, and which I kept 
for the night, scrambled out on to the exterior of the nests and 
slept in au upright position with the bill pointing straight up. 
This is evidently the normal mode of roosting resorted to by this 
species. 

“ The interior of this cave, with its numbers of active tenants, 
presented a singular appearance. The bottom was filled with a 
vast deposit of liquid guano, reaching, J was informed, to a depth 
of 30 feet, and composed of droppings, old nests, and dead young 
fallen from above, the whole mingled into a loathsome mass with 
the water lodged in the crevice, and causing an avv ful stench, which 
would have been intolerable for a moment even, had not the 
hundreds of frightened little birds, as they screamed and whirred 
in and out of the gloomy cave with a hum like a storm in a ship’s 
rigging, ])owerfulTy excited niy interest and produced a long 
(‘xamiuation of the colony. This guano-deposit is a source of 
considerable profit to the estate, the hospital-manager of which 
informed us that he had manured KXl acres of coffee with it 
during that season. Besides this colony there are two smaller 
off-shoots on the adjoining estate, in one of which, Mr. Bligli tells 
me, the birds have to pass through a cloud of spray in order to 
gain access to their nests.” 

The eggs that I possess of this spcKjios, all sent from the Nil- 
ghiris, are a dull, almost wholly glossless white ; as a rule slender 
elongated ovals, almost cylindrical, and sometimes absolutely 
cylindrical; at times slightly pyriform, and typically, I think, 
somewhat compressed just beyond the middle. They vary in 
length from 0 79 to 0*9 inch, and in breadth from 0*53 to 0*58 
inch ; but they average 0*83 by 0*54 inch. 


CoUocalia linohi, Horsf. & Moore. HorsfieUVs SwiftUt, 
Collocalia linchi, Hor^.y ifwmc, Rough Draft N. ^ E. no. 103 bis. 

Horsfield’s Swiftlet breeds abundantly in both the Andamans 
and Nicobars. 

Normally it breeds in caves ; indeed, in a manuscript note given 
me with many others by the late lamented Colonel Tytler, I find 
the following : — “ 1 may note that I was upwards of two years in 
the Andamans, and never either saw or heard of any species of 
Cdlooalia building inside of houses, sheds, or the like; these 
species always build inside caves immediately on the sea-shore.’’ 

But since Colonel Tytler left the Andamans, a change has come 
over the spirit of their dream, and at the Settlement of Port Blair 
they breed freely inside houses, both on Boss and Chatham Islands, 
the interior of the stiw-mills being their most favoarite haunt. 
There is another shed at Viper idso in whidi they breed. 

llstefehae been some mre error in regard to Ihenestaof this, the 
oomsKunat of the Anwnan and Nicobar SwiftHets; it does not 
makean^ of the edible nests. There is no mistake about this ; I hare 
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shot the birds and takeu the nests out of caves, and Davison has 
done the same out of buildings where they had never been dis- 
turbed, and the nests are in aU cases similar — somewhat shallow, 
fiat-bottomed, half or two-thirds saucers, composed of brown moss, 
firmly agglutinated with saliva ; only along the line of junction 
with the place of attachment is there a thickish film of unmixed 
inspissated saliva, and that is brownish and not white. 

The white nests are made by G. siiodiopijijia^ and probably also 
by (7. innominata. 

The nests of this s})ecies, C. hiulii, vary in size, but they average 
about 2^ inches across, stand out from H to inch from the 
rock or \\all, and are about an inch deep. They vary from ^ to 
more than I incli in tliickness. 

llo\\ often they breed I cannot say ; but many of the nests which 
1 found in a ca\e at the little Jolly Boy, Macpherson’s Straits, 
contained fresh eggs on the 9th of March. 

The eggs are pure Nshite and entirely devoid of gloss ; long ovals 
lery obtuse at both ends, and some of them almost cylindrical, 
while others again have a pyriform tendency. The eggs larf 
greatly in length, viz. from 0*04 to 0*75 inch, but much less so in 
breadth, i.e, only from 0*42 to 0*40 inch. The a\erage may be 
taken at 0’7 by 0*45 inch. 

1 must note here that Captain Bea^an is altogether wrong in 
what he says (Ibis, 1867) about this species, and he must have 
written from hearsay, for his o\mi ob^ervatioiis are excessively 
accurate. He remarks that the nest of this species is Considerably 
smaller and perhaps whiter than that of nidijica ” (? umominata^ 
nobis), on which account it is more valued by the Burmese, who 
collect both kinds for the Chinese and Penang markets. He adds 
that “ this species is generally abundant at Port Blair, especially 
between Aberdeen and Navy Bay, where every cave is full of their 
nesls.” Now, in the first place, the nests of this species are 
brown and mainly composed of moss, and are not, so far as I 
could learn, ever collected at all. In the second place, there are 
no caves at all between Al)erdeou and Navy Bay. 

Mr. Davison has w*atched these bii*ds making their nests ; they 
bring a tiny piece of moss and cling on to the roof ; then for four 
or five minutes you see the little bird's head going backwards and 
forwards, and then off he flies, and you see that the piece of moss 
has been stuck on. They do not seem to be able to stick the moss 
on to white paint. One pair tried for nearly a w^eek to make a 
nest on a painted ceiling of a house, and covered the carpet below 
with scraps of moss, but failed to get a single piece to stick ; at 
last they gave it up as a bad job. 

Later, however, they succeeded in attaching a nest to this very 
place. The nest was the usual half-saucer, about 3 inches across 
and in depth, but composed entirely of fine rootlets just glued 
together here and there with the ordinary gelatine, ana a pretty 
thick film of this occurring where the nest was joined on to the 
ceiling. 
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Sometimes four or five will come in together, and all cluster in 
% lump where the moss is to be stuck, and then a great twittering 
and skirmishing ensues, till of a sudden all but one, wlio is left 
wagging bis head over the moss, disappear with a sudden dash. 

Subsequently Capt. Wimberley sent me a nest with two eggs, 
and remarked: — “ 4?hi8 was built on to the white-painted ceiling 
of my house. The little birds have been trying to get a footing 
there for two years. Tliis is the first time that they have been 
successful." The nest is rather peculiar, a very loose basket-work 
of fine roots, rendered perfectly stiff and firm by inspissated saliva, 
which, howexer, has only been applied in sufficient quantities to 
stiffen the roots and attach them firmly together, so that only the 
barest film can here and there bt‘ detected, except along the line 
of junction with the ceiling, where the attachment has been 
effected with a film of ])ure brownish-white gelatine, if 1 may 
so term it. The nest is 3 inches wide, and projected 2 inches. 
The eggs are similar to those we obtained; one measured 0*71 
])y 0-46. 


Collocalia spodiopygia (Peale). Pealc^a SxviftleU 

Collocalia spodiopygia //inne, Hough Draft N, ^ E. no. 103 

quat. 

Peale 8 Swiftlet also breeds in several of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 

As yet it hovs only been found nesting in caves, though the time 
may come when, like other members of the family, it may resort to 
buildings. 

I found the eggs in a cave on Little Button Island of the An- 
daman Archipelago on the 2l8t March, but I do not know whether 
they have a second brood. The nest, except just at its junction 
with the rock (where it is brownish), is composed of the most ex- 
quisitely silvery white gelatine. Exteriorly the surface is com- 
pact and somewhat roughened in laininm ; interiorly it is a network 
of the finest and whitest threads, reminding one of the EupUcUlla, 
The true nest, w hich is ^ure w hite, and in shape rather more than 
half of a shallow cup, is from 2 to 2^ inches broad, stands out 
from 1 j to nearly 2 inches from the wall, and varies interiorly in 
depth from little more than | to a full inch. The attachment 
films and foundation below the true nest, both of w'hich are brown, 
vary excessively according to the silt? chosen for the nest ; in some 
they ore almost w anting ; in others the film extends for an inch 
on either side bej^ond the nest, and the foundation below the 
most pro^ting point of the true nest may be 14 inches in depth. 

The eoige of the true nest all round is blunt, like that of an nrory 
papeivcntter, and the sides gradually increase as they wproaoh the 
bott<Ntii to the thickness of or occasionally even k inch. Of 
course the nests vary in outline, as well as in sise ana depth, hut 

8 * 
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the line of the upper edge is generally more that of a horseshoe 
than of a segment of an oval or circle. 

I found the nests capriciously dotted par preference in the 

darkest corners (nowhere out of reach of the hand, for the cave is 
low), iu places a couple of feet apart, in others a dozen clustered 
together within a diamt'ter of less than this. 

As a rule, each nest was separate and distinct, but in a few cases 
I found two and even three joined together. 

Mr. W. Theobald writes to me that “ this is the species that breeds 
at llnettoiing, the Bird rocks, off the Arracan coast. I have 
taken their exquisite nests fresh in March.” 

The eggs are, as usual, pure white, more or less cylindrical in 
shape, devoid of gloss, and slightly larger than those of the pre- 
ceding species. Tvo eggs measure 0*8 by 0‘52 and 0*82 by 
0'63. 


Macropteryx coronatus (Tick.). Tiu Imlian Crested /Swifts 

Bendrochelidon coronatus {Tick.)j Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 185 ; Hnnir, 
Bottf/h Draft N. D. no. 104. 

The Indian Crested Swift breeds freely, iomy certain knovA ledge, 
iu the 8ub-Hinmlayaii tract, below Kumaon and (1 iirhwal, in parts of 
the Mirzapur Disirict, in the Mandla District of the Central Pro- 
vinces (from which locality Mr. R. Tliomphon sent me an exquisite 
little nest), in the Nilgh iris (whence also 1 liaAe recei\ edits (‘ggs), 
and Ceylon, and generally, 1 believe, throughout tlie W'anner parts 
ot India wherever there are extensive forests. 

The breeding-season is from April to June, the place selected is 
the bare and therefore generally dead branch of some tall forest 
tree. It is almost impossible to g(‘t the egg (for tbey lay only one) 
down unbroken. 

I owe a nest of this species to Mr. R. Thompson, who took it on 
April 6th, 1809, in the district of Mandla, Central Provinces. The 
nest contained a single egg, which was destro^'i’d by tlie fall. The 
nest is a most wonderful little structure. It is a very shallow half- 
saucer, composed of thin flakes of bark, gummed, probably by the 
bird’s own saliva, against the side of a tiny horizontal branch. 
The nest is nowhere more than ^ inch in thickness, is at most ^ 
inch deep in the deepest part, and can be exactly covered by a 
half-crown. The parent bird, though slender, is fully 10 inches in 
length, and consequently the bird when sitting across the nest and 
the tiny branch to which it is attached completely hides the nest, 
and no one wnuld suspect that there w as any nest there at all. 

Mr. Thompson at the time wrote to me as follows : — ^ Den- 
drochelidon coronata builds a wee bit of a nest with ^a-ll chips of 
bark, a few feathers, and all glued toother w ith mspissated saJiva, 
The nest is placed on the side of a horizontal branch, and is en- 
tirely filled up with the soUtaiy, rather largish, white oval egg. 
The bird looks for all the w orld as if she were resting on the brands 
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and no amount of looking from underneath would show you tbat 
there was a nest under her. The particular nest I send you was 
placed in a Boawellia ihurifera tree at about 12 feet from the ground, 
it is very small and saucer-like, composed of the exfoliated Hakes 
of bark of the tree {Boawellia thurifera) mixed with one or two 
feathers, all cemented together by the inspissated saliva of the bird.*' 

Mr. R. Thompson has recently sent me another nest and egg of 
this species. He says : — “ This nest was found in the ALiri forests 
of the Chanda District, Ciuitral Provinct's, on the 7th of May last. 
The near was attached to a dead bi’aneh of tho Boswellia tAuri/Vm, 
at a heip^lit of about feet from the git)und. 

“It is not in the high or d«Hjp fori'st that the bird breeds, but 
in scntt(Ted jungle, usually co\ering low stony hills and ridges. 
The nest in this particular case was in a tree quite by itself, with 
only a few others in tlio neighbourhood scattered about here and 
there. 

“My attention was directed to the male bird, who was trying 
his b<*Ht to dislodge a Dove from a ti*ee near to the one on \vhich 
1 ultimately found the nest. I knew' that there must be a nest 
somewhere near, and soon caught sight ot the female sitting trans- 
versely across a tliin dead bough, the tiny nest, glued on to the 
side of this branch, being as usual scarcely perceptible from below. 

I have seen two other lu'sta of this Swallow in this neighbourhood 
each containing a tolerably well-fledged young one. The nests in 
these instances also were placed on Bostvellid trees, The present 
nest contained the single egg now sent, and is precisely similar to 
the one I found in Mundla in 1869. To the liest of my belief 
they never lay more than one egg in tho nest.” 

The stem to which the nest was attached is about 0-8 inch in 
diameter, against the side of this the nestis glued, so that the upper 
margin of the nest is on a level with the upper surface of the 
branch. 

The nest itself is half of a rather deep saucer I '76 inches in 
diameter, and about 0*6 in depth internally. The nest is entirely 
composed of thin flakes of bark, cemented together by the bird^ 
saliva, and is about an eighth of an inch in thickness. 

The egg is 'a very elongated oval, obtuse at both ends, and with 
little or no gloss. It is white with a slight greyish-blue tinge, 
and measures 0*94 in length by 0*61 in breadth. 

Oaptoin Horace Terry w'as fortunate enough to secure the nest 
and of this Swift on the Pulney Hills. He says : — “ I found 
^this bird fairly copimon on the sbpes of the Pulney Hills in 1883. 
One day (7th April) I went down tne slopes of the Pittnr VoUot to 
see what I could get in the way of birds and eggs, and nonoed 
several of these Swifts about, and looking np at a targe tree, 
with no brandies neaa* the ground, and with a sort of gum oodng 
wt in places, I saw a bird near the top at the extnnnitj of one 
me branches. I looked at it through my glasses an d saw it was a 
Orested Swift. With some little troulue I fii^traiedit off the 
tree ; it took a short flight and then returned to its original position, 
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and then 1 noticed what I tooked to he its nest. Under promise 
of a large reward I induced a native to go up for it. It was as 
nasty a looking tree to climb as one could well imagine. The nest 
was right at the end of a dead branch near the top. However, the 
man being once started took a sensible view of it and went right 
up, but of course he could not get quite close to the nest ; but by 
tying a bamboo under the branch, cutting it through and then draw- 
ingit in he eventually got hold of the part where the nest was. It 
was a tedious business, but at last he got it down, and T was very 
glad when I safely got hold of the nest and egg. The nest was 
made of a few bits of barb and fearliers gummed on to the branch, 
and apparently, in addition to the saliva of the bird, some of the gimi 
of the tree itself had been used. 

“ It w as just large enough to hold the one egg, which was of a 
glossless w’hite, an elongated oval, the same at both ends, and not 
at all like a Swift’s egg. It was much incubated.” 

About tvA 0 years ago I found a nest of this species in the Dar- 
jeeling Terai in May placed exactly as above described, but both 
nest and egg w^ere smashed, and the lad who w'ent up for them 
w’as nearly killed by the bough breaking just before he reached the 
nest. The egg was very long and pure white, and, as far as T 
could measure'the fragments, nearly 1 inch in length. 

I have as yet obtained only one single entire egg of this species, 
and this I ow-e to Captain Mitchell ot Madras. It is in colour a 
pure dead spotless white, and in shape a very long almost cylindrical 
oval, but slightly pointed tow^ards the lesser end. 

It measures 0*85 by 0*55 incli, and is much smaller than the one 
1 saw. 


Family CAPRIMULGID^E. 

Batrachostomus moniliger, Layard. The /^auth-Inf^ian 
Frog-mouth, 

Batrachostomus inoniliger, BJythj Jerd, B. Ind. i. p. 180 : Hume, 
Ca^no. 106. 

Mr. Bourdillon, writing from Mynall in Travancore, gives me 
the following interesting account of the nidification of the South- 
Indian Frog-mouth : — 

“ The neat w’as brought to me one evening by a coolie who had 
been working in the jungle. The nest was composed of vegetable 
down neatly and compactly interwoven with pieces of dead 
leaves, fragments of bark and dry wood, and one or two pieces of 
Lichen. In shape it is a sort of disk about 2 ^ inches and 
deep, the upper surface being slightly hollowed out. 

“ The young one, partially fledged, was unmistakably a Frog- 
mouth from the colour of liis plumage and bill and huge gape. On 
receiving the nest I at once w^ent with the man, and, restoring 
it to its original position, sat down to watch. 
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“ The chick (I quote from my notes) was much pleased at find- 
ing himself in his old quarters, and repeatedly shook himself as if 
he could not at first settle down into a comfortable position ; this 
shakiTig being attended with some danger, as once or twice the 
bird seemed within an ace of rolling out of the nest. At intervals 
of about ten minutes it uttered a feeble chirruping call, not unlike 
an Ice-bird nt a distanct*. Andarkiuss increased its cry was more 
frequent and became a single chirp. I watched till night closed 
in and it became pitch dnik without seeing anything of the dd 
bird, though onco something which might have been either bird or 
bat flitted pnsl. 

“ Next morning I returned some time lieforo ‘sunrise, and in the 
moojdight had a good view of one of the old birds seated on the 
nest. It was in a \(‘ry peculiar position, more lying down than 
sitting, with its head uell up in the nir. The nest was not 15 
feet from the ground m a fork of a sapling, apparently without 
an) attempt at concealment, so that I was able to approach very 
close to the bird, u hich w ithout moving merely opened its large eyes 
to stare at me. Now comes the worst part of the story. I was 
so anxious to secure the specimen that I determined to shoot it pn 
the nest ; accordingly I retired as far as possible and fired. The 
result, owing to intervening bushes, being that to my great dis- 
appointment the bird went off into the jungle hard hit and was 
lo^t. Thinking at first the bird could not possibly have escaped I 
searched about for it, and at the foot of the small tree where the 
nest was I found tlie remains of an egg. These I have kept and 
will send with the m'st, as I at lea^t have no doubt that they 
on’ginally enclosed the young Frog-mouth. You will p§e from 
these fragments that the egg of the bird is probably pure white, 
almost round, of thin texture, and with a smooth glossless surface.” 

The nest of this species taken at Mynall, Trav ancore, by Mr. Bour- 
(hllon is very similar to tliat of Batracho 9 tomu 8 Jiodj/soniy but is 
smaller and thicker, slightly oval in shape, 2*0 inches in length by 
2'.*! in width, and a full inch in depth. Instead of moss, a few 
fragments of dead leaves are incorporated, but the material is 
chiefly a soft felt -like mass, precisely similar in texture to that 
used by B. hodgsoni, but greyish white in8t*ad of brown. It is a 
mere pad with a shallow depression on the outer surface, a broad 
groove on the lower showing where it has rested on the upper 
surface of a nearly horizontal ^ugb. 


Batraclioatomiis hodgtoni (G. B. Gray). Tht SUckim 

Froff-^motUh, 

Otothrix hodgsoni, O. Jt. Onw, Jerd. B, Ind, i, p. 190; B[um 0 , 
lUft^h I>rafi N, 4* DO. lOo. 

Hr. Hodgson figures a young bird of the Sikhim Frog-mouth 
mdeA on a broad pad-like nest of moss and tidien, placed on a 
horizontal bough or a tree close to its junction with the trank. He 
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notes on the reverse of the plate that the female with young and 
nest were obtained on the 20th May, 1856, behind I>arj^ing, 
towards the great Eunjeet, at an elevation of betw een 3000 and 
4000 feet. He adds, “ young like adjilt, but duller hues ; nest 
nearly flat ; a soft mass of hchen and moss overlaid with a soft 
downy vegetable substance blended into a felt-like mass.” 

To Mr. Mandelli 1 am indebted for two nests of this species. 
The first was found in the neighbourhood of Namtchu in Native 
Sikhim on the 1st of June, and it contained two hard-set eggs, one 
of which w'as broken by the shot, and the second Mr. Mandelli 
most kindly sent mo. The other nest was found in the same 
neighbourhood on the 26th May, and contained a single egg 
ready to hatch off. Both nests were similarly placed, on more or 
less bare horizontal branches of inedium-sized ti'ecs at heights of 
about 10 feel from the ground. Both nests are precisely similar 
to each other, and very closely resemble Mr. Hodgson’s drawing. 
They are small circular pads barely 3^ inches in diameter, and at 
thickest about i of an inch thick. The upper surface slightly 
hollowed into a saucer-like shape, and the lower surface hollowed^ 
out into a broad groove, the pad having manifestly rested on the 
upper surlace of a horizontal bough 3 or 4 inches in diameter. 
The lower surface of the pad where it w^as in contact with the 
bough has a tlnn coating ot moss ; the whole of the rest is a com- 
pact brown hdt-like mass, \ery suit and downy, composed entirely 
it appears to mo of excessi\ely fine moss rootlets, but withal as 
soft as the underfur of auy little mammal. 

The egg, strange as it may appear, is pure white ; a moderately 
elongated oval, and almost entirely deAoid ol gloss. The female 
was shot on the nest in each case, and one of the two also sent me 
by Mr. Mandelli is a typical Batracliostomu.s Iwdtjavm, It will be 
seen that the egg ol B(UracJiosto)nns monilicfer is almost white. 

The egg measured 1*04 by 0*76. 

Ot two other eggs of this species in my collection, on(* is a very 
long narrow o^al, a good deal compressed towards the small end ; 
the other egg is considerably shorter and broader ; the shell is of 
a (lull, glossiess white and very thin. The eggs were found on 
the 2n(rMay, and measure 1*14 by 0*63 and 1*03 by 0*65. 

CapTimulgTiB indicus, Lath. The Juwjle Nightjar, 

Caprimulgus indicus, Lath.. Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 192 ; Hume. Jtough 
Draft N. E. no. 107. 

Widely distributed as is the Jungle Nightjar, I have very few 
not-es to record regarding its nidifienBon. 

Colonel yButler writes: — “The Jungle Nightjar is tolerably 
common at Mount Aboo, and breeds n^n the hdl m all proba- 
bility ab()ut March, April, and May, as 1 observed and shot young 
birds which had quite recently left the nest in the middle of June. 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, w ritiftg from South India, says : — 
” This Nightjar breeds in all the forests and thick brus^wo^ jungles 
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of Souiliera India. Its monotonous note may be heard the livelong 
nigh't in the breeding-season, which is in March* The eg^ aM 
generally two in number, and are placed in a slight depression in 
the ground under some low bush. The egg is rather a pretty one, 
being thickly blotched with faint lilac and reddish brown on a 
salmon-coloured ground. Length 0*98 inch, breadth 0*68.” 

Mr. C. J. AV. Taylor writes from Manseerabad in Mysore; — 
“ Very common. Procured eggs on the 10th April, 1882. Eggs 
deposited on the bare ground atter the grass has been burnt.” 

I have as yet ouly aiitbentic eggs ot it taken in April in the 
Central ProAinces b) Mr. F. P. BleA^itt, and below Mussoorie in 
May by (‘aptaiu Hutton. These birds lay oidy two eggs and 
make no nest, but lay in a slight depression of the ground, under 
some low bush. 

The eggs sent me by the above-named genllemen are undis- 
tiiiguishable from some ot those of V. lelaarii sent me from the 
Ndghiris and from Paepore. I have never taken any eggs of this 
i.pecit‘8 myself and indeed T am, for the most part, dependent, so 
far as the eggs ot the Caprimuli/id<p go, on correspondents. I 
have never accepted eggs unless sent me along \^ith skins of the 
birds to vbicb they were said to belong; yet, notw ithstanding 
this, T confess that 1 am far from certain that no mistake has in 
any case occurred. In regard to the present species I may men- 
tion 1 ha\e as vet oidy four eggs, all Aery much of the same type 
and size*. They are long ovals, somew hat cylindrical, and one of 
them slightly pyriform. The shell is line and has a fair amount of 
gloss. The ground-colour is a pale salmon-pink, in one egg 
slightly paler and more creamy. They ai'o pietty thickly but 
irregularly blotched and streaked AAith pale brown ; in one egg a 
purplish, ill the others more of an olive-brown, and also vivith 
faint underlying spots and clouds of moi'e or less pale inky purple. 

They vary from 1'15 to \'27) inch in length, and from 0*86 to 
n-9 inch in bivadth, the longest egg being the narrowest, and the 
shortest the broadest. 

CaprimulgaB kelaarti, Blytb. The NUghiri Nvjhijdr, 

Caprimulgus kelaarti, Blyth, Jerd. B, lud. i, p. 19d ; Hume, R<muh 
hrafik,i^ ^ 

Thb supposed species, the so-called Nilghiri Nightjar, breeds 
throughout Southern India and the more vn^ooded portions of the 
Central Provinces from the latter end of February to August. In 
the Nilgbiris March seems the favourite month, in the GbAts of 
the Central Provinces April, but Mr. Blewitt took them in 
Rat^pore as late as August. Mr. Davison tells mo that this species 
“ breeds the Nilgbiris in the latter end of February and the 
earlier part of March. There is no pretence whatever of a nest, 
the eggs being merely placed on some slight natund depression 
under a bush or tuft of ginKs. OocaidonaUT a rather strange 
satoation is chosen for the eggs; and they are mid in the centieel 
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some small heap of ashes produced by the Burgas {Badagai) 
burning weeds in their fields. The eggs are two in number, of a 
fine BEumon-coloured ground, marbled with a purplish brown, 
which is very much toned down, appearing as if beneath the 
surface of the shell.'’ 

Miss Cookburn, writing from Kotagherry, remarks : — “ This 
Nightjar never builds a nest, but lays her eggs (generally two 
ill number) on the bare ground, and occasionally on a rock, 
where there is not the slightest appearance of anything resembling 
a bush to shade the bird from the scorching ray*^ of the sun 
while engaged in the work of incubation. She evidently prefers 
heat, and for this purpose chooses very uarm localities. This 
bird is oft-en contented with only one egg, which it is supposed 
to have the instinct to remove to another place, if looked at fre- 
quently by man. The business of hatching is apparently left 
entirely to the female, as she alone is seen near the eggs. The 
Nightjar’s eggs are found in the mouths of February, March, and 
April. Some of them are perfectly ovnl, others are thicker at one 
end than the other. I know of no bird’s eggs whose colours fadeT 
so very much if kept after being blown. When first taken, the 
prevailing hue is a beautiful salmon colour with large blotches of a 
darker shade ; but in a short time they loose their freshness.” 

Mr. R. Thompson says : — “ This Nightjar is found over all the 
well-wooded GhAts of the Central Provinces. I found the eggs in 
April, two in each case, laid on the bare ground under a bush ; 
the hen when flushed usually flew straight up into a tree. The eggs 
were fleshy white, blotched with purplish-pink spots. Although 
a good deal smaller, thev were of the same shape as those of 
V. alhinotatusT 

I am indebted to Mr. F. Boiu-dillon for an egg of this species, 
taken on the Assam boo Hills, which at the extreme south of India 
divide Travancore and Tinuevelly. He says : — “ We obtained two 
eggs, measuring respectively 1*12 and 1’17 by 0*87, on the 
18th Feb., 1872. They rested in a sliglit nest of dry fern-leaves, 
which was placed on the ground under a rock. The bird is a 
very common one and goes by the name of the ‘Ice-bird.’ It 
appears about sunset and on bright moonlight nights, and may be 
heard at all hours until dawai. I havt* even heard it between 9 and 
10 A.M., though what should keep it awake so late I do not know.” 

Mr. Rhodes W. Morgan, writing from S. India, says ; — “ Like 
the preceding species, this breeds in March. The eggs are lighter 
in colour, being of a pinkish buff, blotched with pale violet-brown. 
On one occasion I found the eggs laid on a heap of ashes. The 
dimensions of one in my collection are 1*11 inch m length by 0*82 
in diamete? across.” 

The breeding-season of this species in Ceylon appears to be in 
March and Api^, 

Some of the of this species which l^ive been sent me from 
the Kilghiris ^ Hiss Cockbum, Mr. Garter, and Mr, Davison, and 
likewise from Raepore by Mr, F. B. Blewitt, agree precisely with 
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the eggs of C. indicM already described, but one has a much 
brigbfer salmon-pink ground, and has both the primary purplish- 
brown and the secondary paler purple markings much better 
defined and brighter ; and, again, three or four of the eggs have 
more of a creamy tinge on the ground-colour, and have both 
the brown and the pale purple markings very faint and cloudy. 
As regards size, shape, and gloss, these eggs are much the same 
all through. I do not myself believe that G. I'eharii, as obtained 
jji Southern India at any rate, and (\ iurlicus^ are rt'ally specifi- 
cally distinct : and hence 1 am not surprised to find that the eggs 
attributed to both races are practically identical. 

The eggs, of which I hau* a large scries, vary from I’OS to 
inch in length, and from 0*H to 0*9 ineh in breadth; but the 
average is 1*15 b} 0*8G inch. 

Caprimulgus albinotatus, Tick. Tfu Litrye lUmjal Nightjar. 

Cftpiimulgua alhonotatiis, Ttck.,Jerd. II, Ind. i, p. 104; Humr^ 
Rough Draft N. D. no. lOik 

The Larg(‘ Bengal Nightjar breeds from March to May pretty 
well all over the b(‘tter-w coded portions of Continental India, but 
most plentifully in the low warm \alle}8 of the Sub-llinialayan 
ranges. 

lake the rest of the famil} it makes no nest, and lays two eggs 
upon the bare ground, as a rule in some sheltered situatiou. 

Mr. K. Thompson writes: — The birds begin ])airing as early ns 
Marcli, when they are verv noisy aud restless, flitting about from 
place to place, attracted by each new call of a rival bird q£ either 
sex, a call w’hicb may be either one of love or defiance*. 

“The eggs, ahvays iwo in number, and of a salmon-colour, 
blotched with pink and brow n, are laid on the bare ground under 
shelter of a bush, stumj), or stone. 

“ The eggs are long, almost cylindrical, both ends being of the 
same size. About the end of May the young birds arekatebed, 
covered with down, and are quite helpless aud unable to shift their 
position until able to fly — a power which is quickly given them, 
the rapidity of their growth being commensurate with their 
utterly helpless and exposed condition w hilst nestling on the bare 
ground. 

** This and C. <uiaticu9 are common to all the lower warm valleys 
of the Bub-Uimalayas. 1 have found sometimes three and four 
nests within a small space of jungle (often the dry bed of a water- 
course), the shelter of a high bank, or in a o^pice of young trees. 
I^oogh quarrelsome and restless when pairing, after that they 
^pear to sober down and many live together m near proximity. 
They show a peculia^t fonebess for certain looiilitias> wnm Imge 
nrabers will be found, whilst in oilier places, quite as bvoarame 
as it would appear to us, uot a bird will be met with.’’ 

Calan^ Tickdl, who seems to have possessed the remarkalde 
faculty not shared by ordinary mortals of dkerimittatiDg the sexes 
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eggs, said long ago of this species : — Makes no nest ; eggs laid 
on the bare ground in bush-jungle ; in general two ; shape blunt, 
and both ends nearly equal ; male egg 1 - 3 '^ by-fS inch, pale fleshy 
clay-colour, sprinkled with patches of darker brownish red ; female 
egg 1 -j^ by § inch, paler and redder/^ 

“ Of this species,^’ remarks Captain Hutton, “ w’hich is a summer 
visitant at Mussoorie, I took two eggs, at an elevation of 5000 
feet, on the 19fh April, from the bare ground, beneath bushes. on 
the side of a hill, the colour being a rich cream-whitt*, with dni*ker 
blotches of redtli^h brown or clay colour; of one the diameter was 
1| by 2 inch, the other was somewhat smaller;" and Captain 
Beavan tells us that in Maunbhooin, where it is more frequently 
heard at night than seen, I have procured the eggs at the end of 
March or the beginning of April ; they are as described by Captain 
Hutton.’* 

The eggs of this species are, as a rule, much paler than those of 
any other Indian sj)ecies with w^hich I am acquainted. 

Some specimens that I possess of this bird’s eggs I ow^e to 
Captain Hutton, who a ouches for their authenticity. They are^ 
long, slightly cylindrical ovals, apparently somewhat smaller than 
those of C. enropcpni^. The ground-colour is a pale creamy or 
yellowish-stone colour, and Ihey are streaked or blotched with very 
pale yelkmish and purplish brown. Many of Captain Hutton’s 
eggs have, he informs me, faded since they w'cre collected, so that 
the atKj>e description may scarcely represent the colour of the 
fresh egg. Other specimens received from Ca])tain Hutton and 
elsewhere, said to belong to this species, resemble in shape and ske 
those already described, but the ground-colour is almost a china- 
white, and the markings, which resemble those of the eggs first 
described in character and shape, are mostl} a pule lilac, inter- 
mingled with some brown, and altogether, though 2 >tder eggs, 
remind one >ery much of the European Goatsucker's egg. 

These eggs, if, as I have no reason to doubt, they re^y belong 
to C. (dlinotatvs, differ in toto from all the other Indian Goat- 
suckers’ eggs that I have seen in their almost purely white ground, 
with only the faintest possible lilac tinge ; they also average con- 
siderably larger than those of the foregoing 8pt‘cies. 

But the eggs are not always of this pale type. I have seen a 
pair taken by Captain Cock at Bhurumsala w hich are a beautiful 
delicate salmon-pink, marbled cloudily over with pale purplish 
brown, part of the markings appearing as if below the surface of 
the eggs. 

Colonel G, F. L, Marshall tells jue that he “ found a nest of C, 
albuwtahis at Bheem Tal, at an elevation of about 4000 feet above 
the sea. There w ere a good many of the birds about, keeping in 
some small tree-jungle on the north side of a kmall Wll. I only 
found one egg (shooting the ptuent bird from off it, after ^-atohing 
for about half an hour), and it was laid on the bare ground hi a 
little deared spot among dead leaves at the root of a snrub and at 
tlie foot of a low' bonk, which, between them, completely shaded it. 
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The egg was a pale salmon-colour, clouded with a darker shade of 
the same hue ; it was of the same cloudy type as eg^ of C, mintioHit, 
and nol boldly streaked like those of C, unwiniy Hume, or C7. 
euro^Htms.*^ 

In length these eggs a ary fitim 1*08 to 1*3 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*85 to U-95 inch ; but the average of a large series is 1 by 
0-89 inch. 


Caprimolgns jotaka, Teium. Schleg. 2' he NvjHjnr^ 

Capiiuiulgus jotivkn, T. cS >V., Hurnty Cat. uo. 107 bis. 

Colonel GodxMii-Aiisten ghes the following accomil of the 
ricstiug-place and <^ggs ot Ibc Japanese Nightjar in the Kaga 
Hills; — “1 shot this bird near the Umshirpi falls on the 2‘Jth 
May. It got uj) off the path and imniedmtelv settled again about 
10 'ards off on the ojicn path ; on again putting it up, it did the 
same. Captain Badgl(*y, who was walking behind me, aided out 
that he had found the eggs. I Iheii put the bird up a third time, 
and brought her dow u. The eggs were laid close in under the 
rock on side of the path, lying on tlie bare ground, with no signs of 
anything in the wa\ ot prejiaration for them or the young. The 
two eggs aie of a dull wbite, blotched ivilh three shades ot umber 
and one shade of ash} brown: in the one they an* distributed 
prett} eienly throughout, and this is symmetrical m form, the 
minor avis being m the centre of the length; in the other the 
markings are mostl} eoiitined to the larger end and the Mha[)e is 
rounder. They measure 1*22 by 0*88 and T19 by (bl)!.’’ 


CainrimulgUB macrarus, Horsf. 2'ht Maluj/ yufhtjar, 

Caprimulgus macrourus, Horsf., Jcrd. JJ. Ind. i, p. 19*5; HumSy 
Cat, no. 110. 

Major C. T. Bingham, writing of the uiditication of this Night- 
jar in Tenasserim, says : — 

"This is the commonest Nightjar, and, as Mr. Davison remarks 
(8. E. vol. vi, p, 58), its incessant call of tok-tok-tok is very 
annoying at night. 

"It is common in the Thoungyeeu valley even in dense ever- 
green forest On the loth March, 1879, while tramping buck lo 
my camp pitched on the bank of the Queebaw'choung, a tributary 
of the Meplay, 1 arrived about dusk at a dense bamboo-forest just 
above my tent. There being lots of fallen bamboos, 1 haa to 
ca^uUv pick my steps in threading my way through, and so 
doing all bat trod on a female of the above species: ^ flew up, 
and 1 aavv lying on the dry bamboo-leaves a couple of blant oval 
eg^ pinkish stOoe-coloar, with washed-out purple blotdies, <daiidii, 
and spots d various idiades, 

^ wth these 1 found slightly set, andathud one half formed 
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the oviduct of the female which I shot. I mention this circum- 
stance, as I have never found more than two eggs in any Nightjar’s 
nest. 

“Subsequently, on the 15th March, 1880, 1 found a second nest 
with two eggs precisely similar, whidi measured 1*16 by 0*85 and 
1*23 by 0-87. 

“The first two eggs measured 1*2 by 0‘0 and 1*15 by 0*89. 

“ On the 19th April, near the foot of the Dawma Mountains, 
Thoungyeen side, I found two fresh eggs of this species, flushing 
the bird and shooting it. There was no nest, and the eggs were 
laid on the bare ground at the foot of a bamboo-bush. They are 
stony pink, dimly clouded with obscure purple blotches, and 
measure respectively 1-18 by 0*89 and 1-19 by 0*89.” 

The eggs ore of the usual Nightjar shape, very regular, some- 
what cylindrical ovals, with both ends precisely, or almost precisely, 
alike. The shell is very fine and smooth, excessively close-grained, 
but very thin for the size of the egg. In some specimens it has a 
fine gloss, in others it is much less conspicuous. The ground- 
colour is a delicate creamy pink, and it is everywhere rather thinlf 
spotted, streaked, clouded, and marbled with very pale, somewhat 
brownish purple, and Aery pale subsurface-looking inky grey. 
Sometimes the brown has no tinge of purple in it ; in some eggs 
the markings are pretty equably distributed ; in others they are 
most abundant in a zone near one end all round the middle. 

The eggs, of which I have now ten, measure from 1-15 to 1*29 
in length, by 0*79 to 0*91 in breadth. 

Caprimulgus andaiOAnicus, Hume. The Andaman Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus andamaaicus, Hume ; Hume, Cat. no. 1 10 bis. 

I myself only once met with the Andaman Nightjar, of which 
we shot a single specimen, a male, on Jolly Boys, an island in 
Macpherson^s Straits, at the south of the South Andaman. 

Mr. Davison remarks : — “ I myself never saw this species in the 
vicinity of Port Blair, though 1 frequently heard its note of tok, 
tok, tok, during the night ; but on a small islaud near Stewart 
Sound, between North and Middle Andaman, I saw a pair of them ; 
they rose off the ground, flew low for a few yards, and then 
squatted, always placing a bush or stone between them and me. 
1 followed them about for some time, but although I got a couple 
of suap shots 1 failed to secure a specimen. At Port Mouat, on 
the 12th April, one of my men shot a female as she flew off her 
nest ; the eggs, two in number, were laid at the base of a stone in 
a slight natural depression among the dead leaves, some distance 
in the jungle. I did not see or even hear the note of any Capri^ 
midgus on any of the islands of the Nicobar group.” 

The eggs are the most beautifid Nightjars’ eggs I have ever seen, 
and d^r from those of any other Indiam species with which 1 am 
acquainted. In shape they are very regular orals ; one of them 
only slightly cylindriail. 
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The ground-colour is a delicate pale salmon-pink, and they are 
•mottled and streaked, and ornamented with zigeag and hiero- 
glyphic-like lines of a darker and somewhat purplish pink. They 
measure 1*07 and 1*13 in length, and 0*85 in width. 


CapTimnlgTis atripennis, Jerd. The (Jhdt SitjhtJar. 

Capri ruulgus atripennis, Jerd . ; Jerd. B. Ind. i, p, 10(5. 

Caprimulgus spilocirciis, Gray^ Bouyh Draft N. 4' 

no. 111. 

Two eggs sent me with nn undoubted skin of Ihe Ohtit Nightjar, 
from the JSilghiris, by Miss Cockburn are more elongated ovals 
than those of nny of the other speoies. They have the usual 
gloss, have a pale somewhat creamy-pink ground, aud are very 
faintly streaked and mottled over almost their entire surface with 
the palest possible reddish-brown and piiqile. They are decidedly 
smaller than those of the preceding species, and 1 think quite as 
fainall, aud on the whole more elongated than those of C. asiaticiis. 

They were taken on the 10th May near Kotagherry, and measure 
1*13 by 0*72 inch, and 1 *01 by 0*74 inch respectively. 

*‘ln the west of Ceylon,” says Colonel l^gge, “the Jungle 
Nightjar breeds during the latter part of the dry season and the 
commencement of the monsoon rains in April and May. It lays 
two eggs in a slight depression in sandy ground, beneath the 
shelter of a shrub ; they are of a buff gi*ound-colour, and very 
sparsely spotted with very dark sepia-brown, rather roundish 
blots." 

Mr. JI. Parker remarks : — “ A solitary egg in my Collection 
measures 1*12 inch by 0*81.” 

Caprimulgiu nnwini, Hume. UnwhCs Nightjar, 

Caprimulgus unw’iai, Hwne ; Hume^ Hough Draft N. E. uo. Ill 
bis. 

1 described this species, Unwin’s Nightjar, in the ‘ Ibis ’ for 1871, 
p. 406. 1 had then only two specimens ; several have since bwn 

procured iu the far north-west. Colonel Alarshall, writing from 
Murree, says : — “ We found three nests of this bird on the bare 
ground in the valleys ; the e^s are perfect ovals, greyish white, 
covered with differently shaded black^^h blotches, being 1*16 long 
and 0*8 inch broad. Breeds in May, about 5000 feet up.” 

Lieut. H. £. Barnes, writing from Afghanistan, says : “ Not 

uncommon, and breeds in May, as 1 obtained a young bM barely 
able to ffy about the end of that mouth.” 

The eggs of this species are as usual elongated ovals, almost 
always a good deal compressed towards the sn^l end. The shells 
are very nne and comp^, and seem always to have a fine gloss. 
The groaxidHX>loar appears to be t^icmlly white, and in the most 
characteristic form of markings the egg is psett y tbieUy mottled 
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all over with grey, and then above that more sparsely mottled 
with a pale sepia-brown, slightly yellowish in some specimens ; 
but in some eggs the motthngsare so fine and indistinct that unless 
very closely looked into the egg appears to be of a uniform greyish- 
cream colour, and indeed the extent, size, and comparative feeble- 
ness of the markings >^ary very greatly in different specimens, 
but the character of the egg never varies, always a very glossy, 
more or less pale stone-grey egg, with in about half the eggs more 
or less conspicuous pale sepia marblingH. 


CaprimulgUS asiaticus. Lath. Tlu Common Twhan Slf/htjar. 

(Japrimulgus asiaticii'^, XaM., Jenl. U. ImL i, p. 107 ; Hiime, Ronqli 
Braft N. E. no. 112. 

The Common Indian Nightjar, as Jerdoii calls it (though 1 
should say that it was less common than either C. indicus or C. 
monticolim), breeds pretty well throughout tlu* plains of Continental 
India, ascending in the spring and summer the 1ow (t ranges of the"^ 
Himalayas to the height of 5000 or 6000 feet. April and May 
are the chief breeding months, but 1 have taken the eggs in July, 
and so has Mr. F. it. BlevMtt, both at Saugor and Kaepore. 

Mr. K. Thompson writes; — “Breed in May. They are less 
choice in their selection of ground for laying their eggs on. 1 
ba^e found their eggs, two in number, in a (juite unsheltered spot 
in the middle of a dry pebbly nullah. At another time on a large 
open spot under a large* tree, and sometimes at the base of a dead 
wall. 

“ The eggs are long, cylindrical, and equal at both ends. The 
colour a deeii salmon, with bright pink blotches intermixed slightly 
with earthy brown. The eggs are about one-third smaller in size 
than those of C. alhinotatas.'^ 

Writing from Dhurumsala, Major Cock says : — “Found a nest 
on the ground with two eggs; bad watched the bird near the 
place for some days before, and one day saw it fly up near a bank 
in a thick dark piece of jungle. Searched about, and in a de- 
pression of the ground among some dead oak-leaves found the eggs ; 
they were both the same shape, but varied very much in size. 
The bird does not remain with us during the winter, but comes 
up about April and departs about August ; may often be seen in 
the evening perched on a dead bough on the top of an oak ; in the 
daytime always found on the ground.” 

And he added : — “ Breeds at 8itapur in March, April, May, 
and June, among low scrub-jungle, laying its two eggs dose to the 
edge of some small bush or other jungle; no nest, not even a 
depression in the ground, is the rule in the plains. The bird 
sits very close and is bard to see ; unless you put her up by 
walking over her you will not find the eggs ; the eggs themselTes, 
from tWr colour, would attract the eye at once were they not 
oovered by the biri” 
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Colonel Butler tells us: — “Two fresh JNightjar^s eggs were 
.brought to me on the 29th July this year (187(5). Th^ were laid 
of course on the bare ground and in the neighbourhood of Deesa. 
The colour was pale pinkish cream or salmon, marked with reddish- 
brown irregular streaks and spots, underlaid with numeroua faint 
blotches of dark and light inky purple or lilac. 1 fancy they 
belong to this species, as we only ha^o two other Nightjars in this 
neighbourhood, G, mahrattensis and C. moniicolus* The eggs, 1 
think, are too large for the former, and the latter I do not think 
breeds here, as they are absent all the hot weather, and do not 
arrive until about the third week in J uly.” 

lie subsequently added: — “Eggs obtained by me of this species 
subsf'quently leave no doubt whatever of the identity of those I 
got at Deesa. Mr. J. Daxidson sent me two fresh eggs taken at 
Dhuiia, Khandesh, 8th September, 1880.’’ 

Mr. J. Davidson, writing on the birds of Western Khandesh, 
says • — “ It breeds abundantly all round Dhuiia in July, August, 
and the beginning of September.” 

Mr. C. J. W. Taylor informs us that he took the eggs of this 
species at Manzeerabad in Mysore on the 11th April. 

“ The breeding-season on the western side of the island,” says 
Colonel Legge in his ‘ Birds of Ceylon,’ “ is during the first three 
or four months of the year.” 

The eggs are long, somewhat cylindrical ovals, slightly pointed 
towards one end, with a ground-colour varying from a pinkish 
8ton(*-colour to a deep salmon-pink, blotched, clouded, spotted, and 
streaked with different shades of pale reddish and purplish brown, 
with faint underlying inky-purple clouds and spots. The eggs 
vary somewhat in size, but the largest are scarcely half the diinen- 
sioub of those of the European Nightjar, and they average much 
smaller than any of our Indian Goatsuckers except C, atrijjmnis. 
The eggs have been obtained by several of my contributors in 
different parts of India, and little doubt can be entertained either 
as to their authenticity or as to the normal type of coloration in 
this species being that above described. The eggs have a faint 
glMs. The eggs of this species are perhaps, as a rule, more 
brightly salmon-coloured than those of any other of our Indian 
species with w hich I am acquainted. 

In length they vary from 0*98 to 1*1 inch, and in breadth from 
0*73 to 0'83 inch ; but the average is about 1'04 by 0*77 inch. 

Capiiinik]^ maliratteilBii, Hykes. Syke$'s Jfiyhijar. 

Ci^^ulgus mahrattensis, Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 197 ; Hvme^ 

Colonel Butler w rites regarding this species : — “ Mr. Doig found 
two nests in the E. Narra, Sind, on the 2nd May, 1878, containing 
fresh em;8. On revisiting the place on the 22nd July, our men 
found three or four more neets containing fresh eggs. The nest 

YOL. nx. 4 
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simply consists of a slight depression in the ground, usually in low 
thick tamarisk-jungle on JcuUier (salt) ground. The eggs, two in 
number, remind one more of tlie eggs of Pterocles exustus than any 
other eggs I know, but the markings are of a more marbled 
character. The ground-colour is greyish white, blotched, or per- 
haps marbled would be a better word, with primary markings of 
greyish or greenish olive, and secondary markings of pale inIvy 
grey. Some eggs are much more distinctly marked than others, 
but they all fade to a certain extent after they are blown. 

“ Mr. Doig bad fresh eggs brought to him also on the 22nd and 
28th June.” 

Mr. Scrope Doig writes from the Eastern Narra in Sind : — 
“This Nightjar is the only ]>ermanent resident of the genus in 
these districts ; G. unwini appears in September, as a migrant, 
but stays for a very short period. The eggs of C, mahrattensis are 
always tw o in number, of a light pale stone ground-colour, w ith 
large blotches of neutral tint ; these latter fade considerably after 
the egg is blown. The nest, w'hich is merely a slight hollow 
scraped in the ground, is nearly always situated on a bare piece of 
Jculhet' ground, sometimes under a small bunch of grass, at others 
under a dry bramble, or at times right out in the open without 
any attempt at concealment. The size of the eggs Aaries from 1*1 
to 1*2 in length, and from 0*75 to 0*86 in breadth, the average of 
twelve eggs being 1*13 in length and 0*8 in width.” 

He aMs : — “ On the 20th November, 1878, one of my men 
said he found a nest containing two eggs of this Nightjar, but that 
unfortunately, while crossing a bit of salt ground, he fell nnd 
broke them. The same man has before got me eggs of this bird, 
so that 1 conclude he really got them. It seems an unusual time 
for them to be breeding.” 

The eggs of this species are moderately elongated ovals, less 
cylindrical than those of many of its congeners, and more or less 
pointed towards the small end. The shell is extremely fine and 
smooth, and has a decided gloss ; the ground-colour is greyish 
white, marbled and blotched wdth very pale grey or greyish lilac, 
and over this more or less spotted and blotched with pale sepia- 
brown, in some cases extremely pale and with the least possible 
olivaceous tinge. 

The extent and intensity of these primary brown markings vary 
very much in every specimen ; they are pale in all, but in some 
they are barely traceable. In 8om§ eggs the grey markings occupy 
the greater portion of the surface of the egg, in others the ground- 
colour has the faintest ivory tinge. 

Numerous eggs measure from 1’08 to 1*21 in length by 0*76 to 
0*85 in breadth. 
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Caprismlgns monticolns, Franklin. Franklins Nightjar, 

Caprimulgus irionticolu«i, F'onkl.j Jerd. B. Tnd. i, p. 198 ; HumCf 
hough Draft N. ^ E. no. 114. 

Franklin’s Nightjar breeds from April to August, according to 
locality, throughout the lower ranges of the Himalayas, tho {Sub- 
Himalayan forest and jungle-tracts, and forest and hilly regions 
of the Central Provinces and other parts of India. 

It lays normally two eggs (at times a single one, hard-set, may 
be met with) on tho bare ground, as a rule, in some shaded spot, 
\^here it can be concealed. 

The eg{»B are of the ubual type of our Indian Night ja^>^, long 
cjlindrical o\als, varying a good deal in size, but little in shape. 
They ha\e a tine gloss, more so I think than our Indian Nightjars. 
The ground-colour is, 1 think, as a rule, a delicate cream-colour, 
slightly tinged vith pink, 8|)ot ted and thinly blotched with very 
pale puiple and pale brown. I have never taken these eggs 
myself, and cannot, therefore, in every case be as certain as I 
should w'ish of their authenticity. 

An egg, however, recei\od from Mr. Blewitt from Raepore, 
differs toto ccpIo from those above described, at least so far as 
colouring is concerned. It has a rich salmon-pink ground, richer 
and deepcT than that of any other Goatsucker’s egg that I possess, 
aud is pretty thickly clouded and streuked with only slightly 
brownish red. 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “ l^ave found the eggs of this species ; they 
are like those of G. asiatievs^ but larger and with less of the 
salmon hue, more of a stone colour, and with very pale clay- 
brown blotches.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, w riting from Eajpootana, says : — “ I found 
two eggs of Franklin 8 Nightjar on the 15th June. They were 
deposited on the bare ground, under the scant shelter afibrded by 
a small tuft of grass.” 

Mr. Davison says : — “ Close to Yeaboo (where are situated 
several hot mineral springs, from which the place derives its name, 
which signifies in Burmese * hot- water *) there is some forest 
similar to that which lines the road leading from Moulmein to 
Amherst. This forest is very scanty, being composed of moderate- 
siaed deciduous trees, interspersed with thorny bamboos and 
brambly shrubs, but wdth little or no undergrowth ; and in March, 
both at Yeaboo and along the Amherst road, this forest presented 
anything but a bright picture, most of the trees had lost their 
leaves, and these with large quantities of bamboo-leaves and dry 
and dead twigs lay scattered about ; in places a surface fire bad 
passed, leaving the ground black and burnt. 

“It was in such a piece of forest that, on the 10th of March, I 
obtained a specimen of Caprimulgus monticolvSf a Jemale, which I 
shot off her eggs. 


4 * 
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** Tnere was no nesi, the eggs being laid in a slight depression 
in the ground, at the root of a tree.” 

The eggs found by Mr, Davison are. somewhat elongated but 
very perfect ovals, very obtuse at both ends. The shell is fine, and 
they nave a fair amount of gloss. The ground-colour is a rich 
salmon-pink, and they are blotched, streaked, and mottled with 
dull red, vhich has a slight brownish tinge. Besides these primary, 
markings, numerous clouds and niarblings of pale inky purple or 
neutral tint are scattered about the egg ; but in each egg they are 
most numerous about one end, where also the primary markings 
are most dense. Of these two eggs taken at the same time out of 
the same nest, one is more than a tenth of an inch longer than the 
other, though in breadth they differ only in one fiftieth of an 
inch. 

The few eggs I ha\e vary from 1*1 to 1*22 inch in length, and 
from 0*8 to 0'89 inch in breadth, but 1 have not a sufficient series 
to make sure that these limits are not exceeded. 


I^conds cervinicepa, Gould. The Burmese Eared Nightjar, 
Lyncornis cerviniceps, Goidd^ Hime^ Cat no. 1 14 bis. 

Mr. W. Davison, writing from Tenasserini, says On the 
morning of the 10th January, 1875, vhile passing through some 
thin tree-jungle, almost free from brushwood, close to the village 
of Malav^oon, I flushed a Lyncornis from the foot of a large 
tree. The bird sat Aery close, not moving till I was within 
a couple of yards of her. On looking^ow n at the spot from 
w'hich she rose, I found one egg lying on the bare ground, without 
any attempt at a nest, or even depression to prevent the egg from 
rolling away, which it easily might have done, as the spot where 
it was laid was slightly raised above the surrounding level. A few 
of the bird’s richly-marked feathers lay about the spot on which 
the egg lay, and a few inches all round was perfectly dry, while 
all the surrounding ground w^as quite wet with the dew of the 
preceding night, so that the bird must have sat on the egg the 
whole or greater portion of the night. 

“ The egg was quite fresh, so the bird probably lays more than 
one.” 

The egg of this species is, as might be expected, quite of the 
Nightjar type. In shape it is a long, somewW cylindrical oval : 
the shell is fine and has a fair gloss, but when looked into closely 
exhibits a vast number of minute pores. The ground-oolour is a 
pale delicate pinky cream-coloar, and it is pretty thickly marked 
with large irregular blotches and splashes or very pale lilac-grey, 
looking much as if they lay beneath the surface of the egg. 

This egg measures 1*66 by 1’18, 
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Family CORACIIDiE. 

Coraciaa indica (Linn.). The Indian Roller. 

Coracias indica (Ztn«.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 214 ; Ilumej Rough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 123. 

Both Ijayard’s and Tickell’s accounts of the nidification of the 
Indian Roller are nonsense ; one says the eg^s are full deep Ant- 
werp blue; the other that they are greenish, profusely speckled 
with dark brown spots : of course they are really pure, glt)88y 
white. They could not in the first place be anything else, and I 
have taken scores myself, and so have Messrs. Brooks, Blewitt, 
Hutton, Thompson, Adam, Cock, and a dozen others, and no one 
ever yet saw this species lay anything but a white egg. They lay 
from the end of March right into July, but in Upper India the 
great majority of the birds lay in April and June. 

They build in holes in trees, in old walls, iu roofs, or under the 
eaves of bungalows ; they sometimes make a good deal of a nest, 
of feathers, grass, Ac., especially where the site they choose is not 
well closed in, but where they build in a small-mouthed hole there 
is usually a very scanty lining. I have found a nest in a large niche 
iu an old wall, iu which the birds h.ad contracted the entrance with 
masses of tow, vegetable fibre, and old rags, but this is quite ex- 
ceptional; and again I have taken the eggs from a hole iu a siris* 
tree, in which there was not the smallest lining beyond a f(*w^ frag- 
ments of decayed wood. I have never found more than five eggs 
in any nest, and four I take to be the normal number. 

Mr. F. R. Blewitt says : — “ I do not know exactly how long 
they continue breeding, but I have found the eggs in May, June, 
and a part of J uly. The nest is built in holes of trees and old 
wails of buildings ; occasionally the Roller even breeds in the roofs 
of houses (as witnessed by me at Sultanpore). I have personally 
searched but two nests ; the one, in the hole of a tree, liad a very 
peculiar grain-like substance of a deep cho<olate-oolour, on which 
the eggs were deposited. The other, in a hole in an old wall, had 
some coarse and fine grass with feathers of sorts for the eggs to 
rest on. 

“ The regular number of eggs is four. In colour they are white, 
without any trace of spots, and their average length is 1*3 inch, 
breadth 1*1 inch. In shape they are oval.” 

Mr. B. M. Adam remarks that in the neighbourhood of the 
Sambbur Lake this species is ** very common. 1 have taken its eggs 
during March, April, and May. On the 24tb April I saw a pair 
making love near the Sambbnr Fort, and on the Ist May I obtained 
the ^ggs of the same birds from a cavity in a neem-tree ; one of 
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the eggs was a httle set. Breeds in Oadh during April. On the 
19th April I had five eggs brought from one nest.” 

Major Bingham says ; — “ At Allahabad the Roller breeds in April, 
May, and J uly ; and at Delhi in May, June, and J uly. I have only 
twice had the luck to find eggs. Once in a hole in a wall, scantily 
lined with a few grass-roots and a feather or two, I took three fresh 
eggs on the 10th April. Secondly, from a hole that had evidently 
been once occupied by a Bank Mynah I took four hard-set eggs lying 
on the bare ground without a semblance of lining, on the 11th July.” 

At Lucknow Mr. Q-. Reid informs us this Roller is a permanent 
re ndt nt. “ A pair of them made a nest in a hole in a neem-tree about 
15 yards from the verandah of the house I live in, from which I 
obtained four white eggs on the 20th April.” 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken writes : — “ You and your correspondents 
seem to have been very successful in getting the eggs of this bird, 
but I have little more than a series of disappointments to record 
in all my efforts to the same end. It beats the Lapwing hollow in 
concealing the whereabouts of its nest, and is far more aggravating 
from the assumed innocence of its intentions. 1 only once saw a 
Roller in Bombay, and it is not particularly common in Roona or 
in Madras ; I did not see it on the occasions of my two visits 
to the hill-stations of Poorundhur and ISirgurh, and I do not 
think it is found at the stations on the top of the Bhore 
Ghat; it is, however, common enough at Enteshwur, a small 
hill-station four miles from Sattara, though I do not remember 
noticing the bird in Sattara itself. But in Berar the Roller 
is legion, and I am sure I could have found a mare’s nest with 
half the time and trouble I spent in searching for a nest of this 
bird. There was one Roller which used to fly over our bungalow 
many times a day, with a great lump of food for its young. I felt 
certain at first of marking down this, but it was a vain confidence. 
I had only to show a corner of an ear o it at a window or from under 
the verandah, and the bird would quietly turn to one side and take 
its perch on a tree, where it ould have sat till nightfall, holding 
the insect in its mouth, if 1 had not withdrawn. But I did succeed 
at last. There was a tope of some seventy mango-trees standing 
in the middle of the plain about two miles out from the station, and 
in this tope, in May 1870, there could be no doubt a pair of Rollers 
had a nest. But the birds gave no intimation of such a thing. 
Every time I visited the tope, a moment or two after I got uoder 
the shade, I was met i^ ith the usual muffled cry with lll^e 

birds encourage themselves in patience, and, looking,^!; Should 
see Mrs. Roller sitting calmly on a bough as if she had ne wieft her 
perch since the Flood. In vain I removed to the furthest point 
from which I could see her, and lay down m unconcerned os possible. 
The usual call every quarter of an hour was the only sigu of ijfe 
the Roller showed. Though 1 call her Mrs. Roller, 1 was of 
opinion at the time that the bird was the male ; the female, 1 made 
sure, was safely ensconced in some hole, too wise to show herself 
by coming out. One morning, creephag into the tope even more 
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stealthily than usual, 1 heard the distinct flap of a wing just over 
my he&d, and 'the next moment there was the usual muffled call, 
and the bird was sitting on its perch. The next morning I re- 
turned in more hopeful spirits and entered the tope with my eye 
fixed on the tree under which I was standing, when the bird flapp^ 
its wing : in a moment out from a hole flew Mrs. Eoller straight to 
the usual perch, and gave her call. The hole contained three eggs, 
and was, 1 should say, the same hole in which the year before a 
pair of Athene brania had their nest.” 

Keferring to Rajpootana in general, Lieut. H. E. Barn(% writes : — 

The Indian Roller or Blue Jay breeds during April and May in 
boles in trees, old walls, or under the eaves of houses. A little 
grass and a few feathers suffice for a nest.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing of the Deccan, say : — 
“ Common, but does not breed.” And the former gentleman informs 
us that this Roller breeds in the Satpuras, Akraui, PimpaJiiir, and 
Nandurhar jungles in March and April.” 

Mr. G-, Vidal, writing from the South Konkan, says : — “ Tolerably 
common inland in well-v^ooded country, but very much less so 
near the coast. Breeds in March.” 

Mr. Rliodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — 
“ The Indian Roller breeds in March in holes of trees. The tam- 
arind and banyan are generally chosen for this purpose. The eggs 
are usually two iu number and of a pure and glossy white. There 
is no nest.” 

Mr. C. J. W. Taylor writes from Mysore : — “ After the burning 
of a jungle I noticed a single bird flying round and round a par- 
tially burnt tree. On approacbing I noticed that the tree had a 
number of holes in it, so i got up, and at the top of an anu that 
had broken off short 1 found the dead body of a female resting on 
two eggs. She must have either been too frightened at the im- 
mense volumes of fire and smoke that rolled round her to escape, 
or, perhaps, ‘ faithful to the lost,^ had voluntarily perished on her 
eggs.” 

Colonel Legge says : — “ In Ceylon the Roller breeds from Jan- 
uary until June, chiefly rearing its young about March.” 

Mr. J. R. Cripps remarks of this Roller at Furreedpore in Eastern 
Ben^ : — ** Common, and a permanent resident. On the 3rd March 
1878, I found four fresh pure white eggs of this species. Just at 
the corner of a ryot’s house stood an old date-tree about 20 feet 
high, whose top had fallen off and the heart of the tree had rotted 
away for about a foot in depth ; iu the hole thus made the birds 
had laid their eggs without forming any lining. I have frequently 
noticed this bird at the hottest time of the day descend to tlie 
ground and sit with outstretched wdngs in the sun, and remain so 
for some time.” 

The egm are a very broad oval, in some instances almost spherical 
and, like those of the Bee-eaters, they are of the purest china-white 
and highly gloasy. In appearance the eggs ore precisely similar 
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to those of C. garrula ; but no egg in mj collection is either quite 
as large or quite as spherical as the figure of the egg of G, garrula 
given by Hewitson. 

They vary in length from 1*25 to 1*36 inch, and in breadth fronf 
0*97 to 1*1 2 inch ; but I find the average of a large series of measure- 
ments to be Mfc by 1*06 inch. 

Coracias afflniB, McClell. The Burmese Roller. 

Corocias aifinis, McCleU.^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p, 217 ; Hunie^ Cat. no. 

124. 

Mr. J. Inglis writes that in Cachar this Boiler, which, however, 
is not quite typical, is “ extremely common throughout the year. 
Breeds during March, April, and May in the holes of trees.” 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says : — “ The eggs, four or five 
in number, are laid on the bare wood at the bottom of large 
natural hollows in decayed branches of large trees. The holes 
selected are generally not less than 20 feet from the ground. The 
shell is pure white and excessively glossy. My eggs w'ere taken 
from the 2Gth March to the 2nd April, and were in all cases either 
fresh or only slightly incubated. In size they vary from 1’26 to 
1*45 in length, and from 1*07 to 1*18 in breadth. The average of 
12 eggs is 1*87 by 1*09.” 

Writing from Tenasserim Major Bingham remarks : — “ In 
a deserted tounyah I found a nest of Coracias affinis on the 21st of 
March containing five eggs, veiy hard-set. They were laid in a 
hollow in a dead, dry, and almost rotten tree, on the bare wood. 
The hollow' was about two feet deep, and the entrance-hole an 
irregular jagged aperture about 8 inches in diameter.” 

Unless perhaps they seem a shade smaller, the eggs of this 
species are precisely similar to those of its Indian congener : 
broad regular ovals, at times a little cylindrical, pure w'hite, 
spotless and with a fine gloss. Five eggs measiure from 1*25 to 
1*31 in length, and from 1*05 to 1*1 in breadth. 

Coracias garmla, Linn. The European Holler. 

Coracias garrula, Linn.. Jerd. B. Lid. i, p. 218 : Hume. Rouqh Draft 
N. ^JE. no. \2b. 

The European Boiler, so far as I yet know, breeds (witbio our 
limits) only in Cashmere and the Pesliawur Valley. 

It lays from May to July, making, as a rule, a scanty nest in 
hollow' trees, in sandy banks (specially of rivers and nullahs), and, 
though more rarely, ocpasionally in ruins. 

Six is, I believe, tl^e largest number of eggs that it lays, but, 
according to my collectors, four o%five is the common num^r. ' 

The late Captain Cock remarked : — “ One of the commonest 
nests in Cashmere : in boles in river-banks and in hollow trees you 
are sure to find a pair of these Boilers breeding ; they lay in May 
and June, either five or six eggs. 1 also found this bird breeding 
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in cliffs near Nowshora ; though 1 did not take their eggs 1 could 
have done sOf had I wanted them. They make no nest to speak 
of; a few dead leaves in the hole of the tree where they have laid 
* their eggs being all the nest I have ever found. 

“ Breeds lu the Peshawur Valley. I saw it flying about cliffs 
during the months of April and May, and couMNiave taken ita 
eggs had I been so inclined, but I had such large series taken in 
Cashmere that I did not care for more. I notice the eggs are 
larger and more glossy than the eggs of C. indicaJ^ 

Colonel Biddulph informs us that this Roller breeds in Gilgit at 
5000 feet. 

The eggs that I possess, and have seen, of this species were all 
from Cashmere, and were long, very blunt-ended ovals, a good deal 
fompressed towards one end. They are larger and very much more 
(dongated than those of Goracias indica. They are, as a rule, pure 
white and glossy, freshly laid ones having often a superb gloss ; 
but some ot them, owing to differences in the texture of the shell, 
1 fancy, appear to l)e slightly mottled with a greyer white. 

They vary in length from T48 to T5G inch, and in breadth from 
1*06 to 1-16 ; a dozen eggs a^erage 1*52 by 1*1 inch. 


Euryatomus orientalis (Linn.). The Broad-hilUd Holler, 

Eurytomus orientalis (Linn,), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 210 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. ^ K no, 12G. 

Mr. R. Thompson, writing from the Terai below Kumoou, 
says ; — “ In April the Broad-billed Rollers arrive, begin to bn^ 
in May, and finally leave the forests in July and August. Tbey^ 
breed in holes in the higher branches (never less than 60 feet from 
the ground) of the loftiest sal trees. They extend from the 
Sardah to the Ganges, but particularly abound in the Kotree Boon, 
where they breed la company with Eulabes iniennedia in the dense 
and lofty s&l forests, to which they are strictly confined.” 

Mr. r. W. Bourdillon writes from Travancore : — On March 
17th I was attracted by hearing the chattering of a pair of these 
Rollers. On going to the spot 1 found them engaged in ejecting 
from a hole in a vedu-plA stump ( Callenia exceha), about 40 feet 
from the ground, a pair of our Hill-Mynahs (E, religiosa). One of 
the Rollers was in the mouth of the hole, and enlarging it by 
tearing away with its beak the soft rotten wood. The other 
Roller, seat^ on a tree close by, was doing most of the chattering, 
making an occasional swoop at the Mynahs whenever they 
ventured too close. I watched the birds for some time until the 
Mynahs went off, and there and then began building in a pinney 
tree (CaJophyllum elatmi) within the distance of 100 yards. 
Ten days after 1 sent for son^ biilmen, who managed to ascend by 
tying up sticks with strips of cane, in the way that they erect 
ladders to obtain the wild honey from the tallest trees in the 
forest. It wos past six o'clock in the evening before a man 
reached the hole in which the birds bad bred. He found not the 
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slightest vestige of a nest, but a few chips of rotten wood, upon 
which were laid the three eggs. These I found to be slightly set. 
While the man was climbing the treoi, the birds behaved in a very 
ridiculous and excited manner. Seated side by side on a bough 
they alternately jerked head and tail, keeping up an incessant 
harsh chatter, 4md as the crisis approached, and the man drew 
nearer their property, they dashed repeatedly at his head. 

“ After the eggs v^ere taken the birds disappeared for about a 
fortnight, but returned, and I believe laid again in the same 
position. I did not molest them this time, wishing to get the 
young. Unfortunately I had to leave home, and on my return I 
found the birds, old and young, had disappeared.’" 

Mr. T. Fulton Bourdillon, also writing from Travaucore, 
says : — “ April 20th, 1872. A pair of these birds built in a hole in 
a dead tree, and we endeavoured to get their eggs or young on the 
above date. But the tree was so large and slippery that the coolie 
could not climb it. Soon alter this the birds disappeared, so the 
young must have been nearly full-grown at this date. They come 
to us about the beginning of August and leave towards the end of 
April, after breeding. They are not very common, but, like the 
Great Hornbill, almost every estate has its pair, w hich generally 
are to be found at about 1000-2000 feet above sea level.” 

Eggs of this species sent me from Mynall by Mr. Bourdillon 
closely resemble those of the Indian Boiler, but are somewhat 
larger, though not quite so large as those of the European Boiler. 
They are very broad ovals, pure white and faintly glossy. 

The specimens I have vary in length from 1’34 to 1*42, and in 
^breadth from 1*14 to 1*16. 


Family MEROPID^. 

Nyctiomifl athertoni (Jard. & Selby). The Blue-bearded 
Bee-eater, 

Nyctiornis athertoni {J. ^ S.), Jerd, B, Ind, i, p. 211 ; Hume, Bouf/h 
Ih'aft N, ^ B. no. 122. 

Mr. B. Thompson informs me that the Blue-bearded Bee- 
eater breeds in holes in trees in April and May in the Sub- 
Himalayan forests of the Kumaon Terai. X have never obtained 
or seen the eggs. 

Major Bin^am writes from Tenasserim : — “ 0» the 7th March, 
while going uj) to the Binzaway Keserw, I had to encamp at a 
place called Miuzee for an hour, to enalme my men to cook theit 
food, and wandering about, gun in Aand, 1 happened to light on % 
Blue-rufi9ed Bee-eater, flying out of a hole in a tree, which my 
Burmese peons c alled Ma-u. Concluding rather hastily that ' the 
bird was certain to have eggs in the hole, I shot it, but on cutting 
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open the hollow I found only a few chips attd a feather or two. 
The bird had its tail in a very abrad^ state, and proved on 
dissection to be a male. Several others were shot on neighbouring 
*tree8, and as by the state of the organs of the one shot the birds 
were evidently breeding, it is probable I might have succeeded in 
finding more nesta and getting their eggs had I been able to stop 
there a week or so.” 

He subsequently sent me the following note : — “ I cannot 
positively vouch for the four eggs said to belong to this species 
which I have procured. The case stands thus : — On the 23rd 
April a Karen, named Myat-jo, in my employ, brought me four 
roundish, white, very glossy eggs, and the dead body of a bird of 
this species, which on dissection proved to he a female, evidently 
breeding. His story was that he watched the bird go into a hole 
in the sandy bank of the Meplay stream, and dug it out, catching 
it alive seated on the four eggs he had brought me. As the place 
was not more than a mile or so from where I had pitched my 
camp, I weut off at once with him to inspect the spot. Examina- 
tion of the ruined nest and further questioning of Mvat-jo 
elicited the folloNMiig: — A tunnel had been dug by the birds into 
the soft bank to the depth of seven or eight feet, ending in a 
rounded chamber. The eggs reposed on the bare ground, there 
being no attempt at a nest. The bird pecked vigorously at 
Myat-jo’s hand, when from time to time he put it in to ascertain bow 
much further he had to dig. The eggs were very hard-set, and I 
had much difficulty in cleaning them out. They measure 1*13 bv 
1*05, 1*16 by 1*02, 1*12 by 1*04, and 1*17 by 1*02.” 

On the whole I also am inclined to accept the eggs. There is 
no doubt that they are undistinguishable from the eggs of Halci/cn 
gmyrnmsiSf but there are nevertheless several reasons for believing 
that they may really belong to N, alhertoni. In the first place, 1 
have never known Halcyon smyrnensis bore anything like so deep 
a tunnel. In the second place, the female specimen of N. athertoni, 
said to have been caught on the eggs, proved to be a female that 
had been recently laying. It had been caught and not shot, and 
if be did not catch it in the hole, it is difficult to understand how 
the Karen could have got hold of it. In the third place, the eggs 
are precisely what the bird might have been expected to lay. 

At the same time it must be admitted that we have hitherto bad 
reason to suppose that this bird bred in holes of trees, and Captain 
Bidgham himself shot a breeding bird issuing from such a hole, 
and very few species of birds lay both in holes of trees and in 
holes in sandy banks. 

The eggs of this species sent by Major Bingham are nearly 
round, pure white, a goc^d deal soiled by incubation, and highly 
glossy. They appear to be undistinguishable from eggs of 
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XeropB TiridiB, Linn. The Oreen Bee-eater » 

Merops viridis, Linn., Jerd. Ind. i, p. 205 ; Hume. Rough 
Draft N.^R no. 111. 

The Green Bee-eater breeds pretty well all over India and 
Burma, though less commonly in damp low-lying localities, such 
as Orissa and Eastern Bengal. It lays from three to five eggs 
during the latter half of March, in April, May, and even the first 
week of June. It breeds par preftrence in sandy banks or cliffs, 
but I have found its nest in an old mud wall, and again once 
close to Ahmedabad in Guzerat in a perfectly level nearly barren 
plain. Mr. Adam, whose experience had then lain chiefly in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, formerly remarked: — “This 
species breeds about the end of March, April, and May ; they 
build in holes in the ground, generally preferring the perpendicular 
face of a nullah, cutting or embankment, although I have some- 
times found them making use of a knoll which kept the opening 
of the nest above the surface water which might collect on the 
surrounding ground. I have often watched them digging out the 
earth with their bills, when they commenced their nests, and 
scraping it away with their claws. I have always seen them 
commence a fresh excavation and never known them to make use 
of an old hole. The opening of the nest is circular, about 1| 
inch diameter and cleanly cut. The length of the passage varies 
from 1|J foot to 5 feet, and it increases in width from the entrance 
to the egg-ravity, w'hich is about 3^ inches in width. From the 
entrance, to the nest, the passage usually declines at an angle of 
about 30®. The excavation is carried on very quickly, and when a 
piece of stone or kunkur impedes the straight line a detour is 
made, and the excavation carried on until a sufficient depth is 
reached. The eggs are laid on the bare ground. Five is the 
greatest number found in one nest, but three or four are common 
numbers. In one or two instances the eggs taken from the same 
nest have presented very different degrees of incubation.” 

Later, writing from Sambhur after some years’ residence in 
Bajpootana, he tells us : — “ This bird commences to build here 
towards the end of March. Although, as a rule, it prefers to 
build in a bank, I have taken its nest on level ground. The nest 
is generally about 3 feet deep. I have seen them nearly 6 feet, 
and the egg-cavity is a long oval with the major axis about 5 or 6 
inches ; it is without auy lining ; the angle of the decline from the 
opening to the nest is about 30®. In some nests which I have dug 
out, a piece of kunkur or stone has Caused the bird to diverge at 
right angles from the straight line, and then fdlow the same angle 
until a sufficient depth has been reached. I have found as many 
as seven in one nest, although four or five is the normal 
number, and I have repeatedly found the young birds in the most 
various sta^s of plumage, t. s., one all but fledged, and the youngest 
covered wnth down. On several occasions I have found fiogs 
occupying the egg-cavity of these nests.” 
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Major 0. T. Bingham writes ; — “ Breeds both at Allahabad and 
at Delti in April and May, choosing sometimes extraordinary sites 
for its nest-holes. In 3873, when the musketry instruction of my 
regiment was being carried on during the hot weather, 1 observed 
several nest-holes of this bird in the front face of the butts of the 
N.I. range at Allahabad; and they (the birds) seemed utterly 
regardless of the bullets that every now and then came and buried 
themselves with a loud thud in the earth close beside them,” 

Colonel Butler says; — “1 found a nest of this Bee-eater at 
Beesa on the 29th March, containing live eggs. An artificial 
mud-bank, about a foot high, had been made to mark the limits of 
the Badminton Court in the Artillery Mess compound, and it was 
in the bank that the eggs were deposited. The hole which the 
birds had excavated commenced near the bottom of the bank, and 
inclined gradually do\\nward8 for about four feet. In diameter 
for about the first feet it was not more than two inches, but 
from that point it grew wider and wider, and ended in a small 
round chamber about six inches in diameter, and in the centre of 
this chamber the eggs were laid upon the bare ground and without 
any vestige of a nest. The cock bird invariably sat upon the 
Badminton net when people were not playing (and on a tree close 
by when the court was used), whilst the hen was sitting, I fancy 
this was one of the first nests of the season.” 

Mr. Benjamin Aitkeu sends me the following remarks : — “ I 
have no notes of the nidiHcation of this species, but I have been 
much struck with the way they totally disappear during the hot 
season, in common with the King-Crow and some Shnkes. In 
Poona, weeks after the last of them has been seen in cantonments, 
an occasional pair may bo met with in some sheltered spot a few 
miles out. 

“ But with regard to the island of Bombay 1 have no doubt 
\^batever that the Common Bee-eater migrates as verily as the 
Common Swallow or the Grey Wagtail. I have been twelve years 
in Bombay, and never saw so much as a feather of them from April 
to September. Some day in the first week of June their pleasant 
call is heard in all directions, and awakens associations like the 
call of the Cuckoo. Now they are always to be seen in the 
cantonments of Poona as early as the second half of Mav. 

“ In my notes 1 have the 6th October, 1865, and the 9tt October, 
1866, recorded as the days of the first appearance of the Bee-eater 
in Bombay in those years. The date of their disappearance in 
1867 was the 14tb March. 

“ I never saw anpr Bee-eater but M, viridis in Bombay, but my 
brother, Mr. E.- Attken, once saw a solitary individual of one 
the larger species, was quite positive about it, so it must have 
been a stray visitor.** 

Mr. Davison remarks Dr. Jerdon, writing of this species 
(B. 1. i, page 205) says that it does not ascend mountains, to any 
he^bt at iwt ; but the bird is very common at Kulbutty on the 
Ni^iris, about 5500 feet above the sea; in fact 1 have taken the 
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eggs from the roadside just above the d&k bungalow at the above- 
mentioned place, and 1 have shot the bird in the Neddivuttum 
Chinchona Plantations, about 6000 feet above the sea. My 
experience is that it ascends the hills somewhat higher than 
M, quiwti^olor^ and certainly breeds at a higher elevation than the 
last-named species. With us on the Nilgbiris it breeds at the 
same time as M, quinticolor — that is to say, in March and April — 
and in the same situations ; often the nests of both species may be 
found side by side. 1 have noticed that this bird appears to lay 
its eggs with intervals of several days between each, for I have 
taken out of the nest a perfectly fresh egg, and one a good deal 
incubated, and I have found in another nest four young ones, tfie 
youngest apparently only a couple or three days old, and the 
oldest more than half-fledged. I ha\e not found this the ca^ 
with M, quinticolor. I, on one occasion, took six eggs from a nest 
of this species, but generally the number appears to be four or 
five. In digging out these nests, instead of finding eggs, the 
chamber often turns out to be occupied by mole-crickets, spiders 
or toads, and occasionally by snakes. In this species the tunnel 
varies from about 18 inches to 4 feet in depth, and the chamber is 
about 4 inches in diameter. The eggs are laid on the bare 
ground ; there is no attempt at any nest.” 

Colonel Legge says in his ‘ Birds of Ceylon ' : — “ This Bee-eater 
breeds in the sand-hills at Hambantota and other similar localities 
in Ceylon. I found the young fledged on the south-east coast in 
June, but did not succeed iu finding any nests. The nesting-time 
is in April and May.” 

Mr. Oates writing from Pegu tells us that the breeding-season 
of this Bee-eater is April and May. 

And from Tenasbenm Major Bingham writes : — “ Except in 
heavy forest-land this little bird is as common in Tcnasserim 
almost as in the North-west P^o^inceB of India. It crosses the 
Dawna range into the Thoungyeen > alley, and is found in suitable 
spots all along the river. It is a permanent resident and breeds 
there.” 

The eggs — little polished alabaster balls — are alone sufficient to 
show how close are the affinities, despite external differences of 
form, between the Meropidop, Alcedinidiv, and Coraciidcp, In size 
the eggs of the various species of these families differ no doubt, 
but in every other respect they seem to me identical. The eggs of 
If. viridiSy like those of all its affines, ore nearly spherical in shape, 
milky-white in hue and brilliantly glossy. They are stnall, I think, 
for the size of the bird, being considerably less than those of 
Alcedo ispidat which they closely resemble. Occasionally, a some- 
what ovfu or p 3 Tiform egg is met with, but, os a rule, they are the 
most truly spoerical eggs I know of. 

They vary in length from 0*68 to 0*82 inch, and in breadth from 
0*64 to 0*73 inch ; but the average of a very large series is 0*78 by 
0*7 inch. 
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Merops philippinUB, Linn. The Blu^tailed Bee-eater. 

Merops philippensis, Xtnn., Ja'd. B. Ind, i, p. 207. 

Meropa philippinus, itnn., Hume^ Rough Draft N, 4’ -S', no. 118. 

The Blue- tailed Bee-eater breeds from March to June, pretty 
well all over Continental India, in well cultivated and open 
country. Like all the rest of the family, it breeds in holes in 
banks, and lays usually four or five eggs. The holes are rarely less 
than 4 feet deep, and 1 have known them to extend to 7 feet. 
In diameter they vary from 2 to 21 inches. At the far extremity, 
a rounded chamber, as a rule not less than 6 inches in diameter, 
is hollowed out for the eggs, and at times this chamber has a thin 
lining of grass and feathers, which I have never yet met with in 
the nests of the other species. 

Mr. E. C. "Nunn, writing from Hoshungabad, says : — “ I found 
nests of this species in the banks of the Nerbudda on the 1st 
April. They consisted of fine grass-roots and feathers loosely 
placed at the end of a long hole, some 2 or 3 inches in diameter 
and perhaps 4 feet deep, w hich the birds had excavated in a high 
earthen bank. A month later I found the nest of M. virulie in a 
very similar situation.” 

Colonel C. H. T. Marshall remarks : — “ The nests were in large 
numbers, about 30 or 40 in the sides of mounds, that were old 
brick-kilns in the station (Lahore). They were holes^ dug in the 
earth at heights varying from 4 to 9 feet, and ran about fi inches 
further in than a man’s arm could reach. There was no lining to 
the egg-chamber, only a few feathers, nothing else. The eggs 
w’ere tour in number in each nest, nearly round, clear, shining, 
pinky-white. I found three sets of these nests. The birds lay in 
June and the young come out in July; the old birds were very 
pertinacious, boiering round my head when I was digging out the 
nests. There are large numbers of these birds all the hot weather 
about Lahore ; they go away, apparently, in the cold weather, or 
at most very few remain.” 

Mr. F. B. Blew itt from Baipoor writes ; — “ The eggs were 
secured in the high sandy banks of the Mahanuddee. The holes 
burrowed by the birds in the somewhat loose sand of the bank 
were from 6 to 7 feet deep, and largely rounded out at the far end 
into a chamber the size of a large saucer. The eggs were laid on 
the bare sand. This was in May, and all were quite fresh. Five 
was the maximum number found in any hole. M. viridu here, 
at any rate, breeds a month earlier, since all the nests of this 
latter species that 1 examined at the same time contained young 
ones.” 

From Kmnaon Mr. B. Thompson tells us that '*this, too, is a 
Common breeder in certain localities. At Nujjeebafaad around and 
about the Petlionigui4i Fort numbers breed. 1 have seen them 
breed iu the hot vaSeys of the HimalajM fiyr in the interior. But 
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it is not a forest bird, keeping well out in the cultivated and open 
parts.” 

Mr. Adam says : — “Breeds in March and April. The structure 
of the nest is similar to that of M, viridis. I found them building 
on the bank of a small stream near Baraich, and I ha^e also seen 
their nests a good distance from the stream. Four is the greatest 
number of eggs I have found in one nest; on two occasions 1 
found three. On one occasion a bird-catcher brought me an egg 
of this bird and asked me if 1 quite believed in its authenticity, 
because if 1 did not he would convince me. He then produced a 
bird, and with a jerk of his thumb forced an egg from the bird 
exactly like the one he had given me.” 

Mr. Brooks tells me that “ this bird breeds near Digheea on the 
Ganges, between Allahabad and Mirzapore, and about lO miles 
below the junction of the Ganges and Tonse Rners. Also in the 
cliffs below the Government Gardens at Mirzapore close to the 
D&k Bungalow. I failed to get the eggs, the holes were so 
deep, 6 and 7 feet I think. These birds breed in company with 
Acridotheres yinginianm'* 

One year I found a colony of these Bee-eaters established in a 
small sandy cutting at the Agra Bail way Station, where the 
engines passed twenty times a day within 2 feet of the mouths of 
the holes. 

Major C. T. Bingham says : — “ 1 have found nests of this bird 
both at Allahabad and at Delhi. At the former place I was too 
late for the eggs ; every nest-hole I dug out containing full-fledged 
youngsters, some quite able to fly — this was in the end of June. 
At Delhi I got their eggs in the beginning of May.” 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says : — “ Breeds in the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang rivers in large colonies at the end of April. On the 
25th of April last I proceeded with six men to dig out as many 
nests as I could in three hours. 1 soon found that it was not so 
easy as it looked. The banks of the Sittang at this place were 
very steep, and the entrances to the nests were situated about a 
foot below the top of the bank, and some distance above high 
water. We found that very few of the galleries were less than 
6 feet long, most of them being fully 7. The gallery usually 
takes a couple of slight turns and is also much inclined to the 
horizon, so that altogether the entrance may be only one foot 
below the surface of the ground, the egg-chamber is as much os 
three or four feet. The gallery itself is 1^ inches in diameter, 
^ ery regular in section up to the egg-chaml)er, which is a roomy 
place about five inches wide, eight long, and four hi^. We 
worked hard, but dug out only 30 nests. Most of the nests 
contained five eggs, a tew only four, and one or two only three. 
The majority of them were fresh, but a few, even at this early 
date, were nearly batched. In no case did the female bird leave 
the eggs till the egg-chamber and fihe were exposed to view. In 
fact we caught several birds* The are laid on the bare 
ground, and in no case did 1 find a vestige of grass or feathers,” 
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Major Bingham writes from Tenasserim : — “ This bird being 
partially migratory .is often overlooked ; but it is common nearly 
all the year round at Kaukarit on the Houndraw river, where it 
breeds in April and May in the sandy banks of the Kaukarit 
choung.” 

The eggs are white, highly glossed, and very spherical ovals. 
They average considerably smaller than those of the European 
Bee-eater, but otherwise they are perfectly identical with these, 
and 1 fancy that it would be impossible to separate small specimens 
of M. apimter from large ones of M. philippinus. 

In length they vary from 0*82 to 0*97 inch, and in breadth from 
0*G7 to 0*85 inch ; but the average of more than fifty eggs 
measured was 0-88 by 0*76 inch. 


Merops persicns, Pall. The Blue-cheelced Bee-eater, 

Merops eegyptius, ForsJc., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 209; HuniCy Ro\igh 
Draft N. ^ B. no. 120. 

Mr. Adam writes : — “ The Blue-cheeked Bee-eater occurs close 
to Sambhur, and in the Marot hills the natives showed me the 
holes in which it breeds about the beginning of the rains. I have 
not yet obtained the eggs.” 

Major Bingham remarks : — “This large and handsome Bee- 
eater makes its appearance at Delhi, and in the districts to the 
south and west, in the end of April ; at first in smaU numbers, 
but about May in immense flocks. About Delhi itself they bred 
sparingly, chiefly in high sandy banks near the Jumna ; but at 
Sooltanpoor, near Gurhi Hursaroo, on the Kajpootana State 
Bailway Line in great numbers. The breeding-season lasts from 
the middle of May to the middle of July, the last eggs I took 
being on the 9th of the latter month; but most nests contain 
young by the end of June. Five is the greatest number of eggs I 
have found in any one nest, and this only on two occasions ; the 
usual number laid 1 think is three or four. 

“The depth of the nest-holes varies from 3 to 7 feet; in 
diameter they vary from 2 to 3^ inches, and the tunnel almost 
invariably has a slight inclination upwards, with an occasional 
divergence to the right or left, and ends in a chamber about 9 
inches in length, 4 in breadth, and 4 in height. This is never 
lined, the eggs being laid on the bore ground. In such nests as 
I have been unlucky enough to dig out and found tenanted by 
young ones, I found the remains of grasshoppers, locusts, and 
other insects, strewing the floor of the chamber. 1 was glad to 
find that these latter nests, though ruined, were not deserted by 
the did birds ; but the young fed and taken care of till able to 
fly.” 

The egm are of the nsnal Bee-eater type, in shape normally 
vei^ broS ovals, pure white and very glossy. The shape, however, 
vanes a good d^; a good many eggs are almost spherical, 
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and again two or three I have are much elongated, one cylindrical 
like a Sandgrouse’s egg, another like a huge Swift’s. 

In size they are intermediate between those of M. philippimts 
and M, apiaster. In length the twenty specimens I have vary 
from 0-87 to 1*00, and from 0*75 to 0*83 in width, but the average 
of this lot is 0*95 by 0*81. 


Merops apiaster, Linn. The European Beefeater. 

Merops apiaster, Limu, Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 210 ; Hume. Hough Draft 
N. Sf A no. 121. 

The European Bee-eater, so far as I am aw are, breeds now hero 
within our limits, save only in Cashmere. There it nests abun- 
dantly during May and June, laying from 4 to e\en 7 eggs ; the 
nests are similar and similarly situated to those of the species 
already noticed, but they are usually in close proximity to watei. 
The chamber is comparatively large, and at times (to judge from the 
sample sent mo) has a good deal of feather and grass lining. 

The late Captain Cock wrote: — “I did not succeed in taking 
this bird’s eggs until a few days before lea^ing the -n alley of 
Cashmere. I found them breeding on the hiJl-side near Gunderbul 
in June; they were not in colonies as H. phJippinus^ but two or 
three neats would occur within a short distance of each other. 
Advantage w'as alw’ays taken of a steep bank or declivity in the 
hill-side and the nest w'as from three to four feet from the surface, 
a chamber at the end of the gallery without any lining, and 
containing 5 or 6 w'hite eggs considerably larger than those of 
M. pliilippinus, I frequently caught the bird on the eggs, they 
sat so close.” 

Lieut. li. E. Barnes, writing from Afghanistan, says : — “ The 
European Bee-eater is very common, especially on the hills about 
the end of April. I ha^ e not been able to find a nest, but I feel 
certain they breed somewhere about the hills. i)n dissecting 
several females at the end of May, 1 found the ovaries w^eil 
developed, and containing eggs larger than peas. This, coupled 
with the fact that they are still common (July), convinces me that 
the birds breed here ; but up t>o the present time not a single nest 
has been found, nor are any holes seen anywhere in tlie vicinity 
where the birds appear most numerous.” 

The eggs vary very much both in size and shape ; some are not 
bigger than many eggs of M. philip^inw^ others are very consider- 
alny larger. Some are nearly sphencal, others long, bhx^, o^use- 
ended ovals ; all are of course pure white, and most of them have 
a very fine gloss. 

In size they vary from 0*95 to 1*13 inch in lengtii, and from^ 
0*87 to 0-94 inch in breadth, but they average 1*08 by 0*9 ktoL 
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Kelittophagns quintioolor (Yieill.). The Chestnut-headed 
Bee-eater. 

Merops quinticolor, Vieill.^ Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 208. 

Merops swinhoei, Hume ; Huuve^ Rough Draft N. ^ E, no. 119. 

Mr. Davison gives me the following note on the nidification of 
the Chestnut-headed Bee-eater : — “ This bird breeds on the slopes 
of the Nilghiris during March and April. They bore holes in the 
sandy parts of banks varying in depth from 3 to 6 feet ; some are 
quite straight,. others after a depth of a foot or 18 inches turn off 
at almost a right angle, and others again take a somewhat circular 
direction. The tunnel always terminates in a circular chamber, 
about 6 inches in diameter, which is never lined ; the eggs, four to 
six in number, being deposited on the bare and generally somewhat 
damp floor of the chamber. One fa\ourite breeding locality is the 
sandy portion ot the banks on the Seegore Koad, leading from the 
Nilghiris to Mysore j along 5 or 6 miles of this road the banks are 
drilled with innumerable holes of this species and Merops virulis, 
sometimes eight or ten together, at others scattered singly along 
the sandy portions of the bank. The bird sits very close, and 
invariably allows itself to lie dug out without attempting to escape. 
The diameter ot the tunnel of this species is somew-hat larger than 
that ot M, vindis ; in fact, by looking at the holes (when made in 
a comparatively stiff soil) it is easy to tell which of them pertain 
to which species. 

“ 1 found these birds only commencing to make their holes about 
the middle of April at the Andamans, although the birds had been 
seen in pairs since the latter end of March.” 

Layard has described the breeding of this species in Ceylon, 
Ann. Mag. N. H. 1853, xii, p. 174. 

Mr. W. Theobald has the following remarks on its nidiflcation 
in Mergui ; — “ Lays in the third week of March. Eggs 5 or 6 in 
number, pointed oval. Size 0*84 inch by 0*79 inch, colour pure 
white. Gallery from 1 to 7 feet in length, in soft sandy soil m^ar 
>vater : it enters the ground at a small angle and then runs 
horizontally.” 

I found this bird breeding at the close of April in a nullah near 
the in the Eastern Doon, which in those days was one vast 

forest, j^ere was a colony of about a dozen pairs, and the only 
nest 1 opened was about 4 feet deep, and contained four 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, says ; — 1 found four nests of tw bird 
on April 15th, 1873, at Vythery, about 2300 feet, in the soft 
bank of a road, containing respectively 6 hard-set eggs ; 5 hard* 
Bot eggs ; 3 young birds, and 3 e^s ready to hatch ; 5 young 
bods, and one egg readj to hatch tm. The hole leading in to the 
nest ms 2 to 3 mdies in diameter, and from 2 to 5 feet deep.” 

CdimDeL Lepge says in the * Birds of Ce^n ’ : — ** 1 found the 
nest of this bud on the banks of tbe Gindurah in the month of 
ApriL” 


6 * 
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Mr. H. Parker writes : — “ April to June. In Ceylon this Bee- 
eater usually breeds in small colonies, numbering from three to ten 
pairs, and prefers secluded river-banks, but will nest in road- 
cuttings, or even under roads, or in almost level ground.'* 

Writing from Tenasserim, Major Bingham says ; — ** On the 2nd 
April, halting for a day high up on the Oukreen choung, a feeder 
of the Thoungyeen river, I went roaming about in the vicinity of 
the camp, searching for eggs. I was unlucky, however, and found 
but one nest, that of this species. 

A tunnel, sloping upwards, had been dug by the bird into 
the sandy bank of the choung. It was about 3| feet deep 
and 2 inches in diameter, terminating in a chamber rounded like 
the bulb of a retort, and rather more in depth and width than the 
tunnel ; it was unlined, and resting on the bare ground were four 
hard-set, rather glossy, white eggs ; these measure 0*9 by 0*75, 
0-9 by 0*74, 0 9 by 0-74, and 0*9 by 0-76." 

Mr. W. Davison, also referring to Tenasserim, says : — “ I found 
them breeding in Tenasserim, and on the 26th March, 1874, 1 
took five eggs out of a hole running about two and a half feet in 
to the bank of a stream, at a place some thirty miles north of 
Yea." 

These eggs are of the usual Bee-eater type, pure white, very 
glossy, almost spherical. They are smaller than those of M. 
2 )hilippinu 8 and h fortiori than those of M. apiaster, but they are 
considerably larger than those of M, viridis. 

They vary in length from 0*82 to 0*92 inch, and in breadth from 
0'72 to 0*81 inch, but the average of a large series is 0*87 by 0*76 
inch 


Order BUCEROTES. 

Family BUCEROTIDiE. 

Dichooeros bicomig (Linn,). The Cheat Pied HombiU. 

Homraius bicomis (Lwn.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 242. 

Dkhoceros homrai (Hodffe.)^ SumCy Bough Draft N. ^ JE. no. 140. 

Dichooeros bicomis (Zmw.), Hume^ t, c. no. 140 ots. 

Col. Tickell gives us the following account of the nidification of 
the Great Pied Hornbill .* — 

“ Kyik, on the Houngthrau Siver, February 16th, 1866. Onf « 
my way Wk to Moulmein from Mooleyit (a celebrated peeJigii 
Tenasserim Bange), when baiting at Kyik, I heard b>' the merestwl 
chance from the Karen villagers that a large Hornbill was sittin^^ 
on its nest in a tree cloi^e to the village, and that for several years 



